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CHAPTER ONE 


SETH MURDOCK REINED DOWN HIS black stallion with a lift of his arm which halted 
the eight big wagons lumbering across the narrowing alkali plain behind him. Ed Rufer was 
coming back at a fast pace, pointing urgently toward a ridge which shallowed out a mile to the 
southeast. 


Rufer had been scouting ahead after picking up hostile signs this morning. Murdock said 
tautly, as the man swung a runty mustang and came alongside, “What are they? Coyoteros?” 


“For a guess,” Rufer replied in a raspy growl. “Might be Mescaleros, might even be 
Chiricahuas, but—yeah, I'd guess Coyoteros. And so close I got a look at them.” 


“How many?” Murdock demanded. 


Rufer rubbed his scarred face, looking toward the flinty ridge. His one eye, hawk-bright, 
probed alkali sun-dazzle and a witches' dance of shimmering heat waves. “Small band,” he 
replied. “Maybe half a dozen.” 


Murdock sent a backward glance to his wagons, to their tough drivers and to the six 
outriders. He growled, “Only that many? They'll have the devil of a time taking a bite at us 
then!” 


Ed Rufer barked a harsh laugh. “Hell, man, they know that! Never underrate their 
smartness. I did once, and look what it bought me.” His thumb touched the scar ridges on his 
face in jeering self-mockery. “Those killers aren't after your outfit. They're closing in on 
somebody else.” 


Seth Murdock's black brows drew together in a startled frown. His half-tamed stallion 
fought its bit but Murdock curbed the animal impersonally with an iron hand. He sat tall in the 
saddle, dark, big-boned, muscle packed hard on him, sharp-planed features dominated by 
smoldering eyes and a sabre blade of a nose. He wore twin .44 Colts, the new 1873 model. 


He said, “Somebody else? Who? Where?” 


Rufer answered wheezingly. Some years back a Mescalero arrow in his throat had almost 
cost him his voice. He said, ““Somebody beyond that ridge, probably; they figure to hit and kill 
quick, be gone before we come along.” 


Murdock swung his gaze to the country ahead. 


The alkali plain was pinching out. Beyond, cinder cones rose like giant anthills. Stairstep 
benches off to northward were blood-red in the brutal afternoon sun. He saw nothing move, 
no sign of anything alive. 


It had been the same through the five days of hard grinding from the Gulf of California 
with his wagons. They were now in Arizona Territory, somewhere southeast of the lonely,, 
fortified hamlet of Ajo, and close to the Sonora line. Murdock had chosen a course designed 
to avoid contact with anyone—for good reason, considering his wagons' cargo. 


He growled, “A patrol out of Yuma—or maybe from Fort Bendigo? No, they'd be in such 
force that no small band would dare to jump them. Who could those Coyoteros be stalking?” 


“Who cares?” Rufer said. “Murdock, give me your riders and I'll bring you their heads!” 


Rufer hated all Apaches with an unrelenting ferocity which no amount of killing, 
seemingly, could ever appease. They had cost him his eye and almost his voice, and had put 
the ugly, puckered scars on his face. 


Seth Murdock did not care, either, who might be drawing the Coyoteros at them, 
somewhere yonder—benighted fools, obviously, if they were attempting to traverse this 
country in such few numbers that they invited attack. 


But to stand idly by could result in trouble for him. It would not do to have whispers 
spread that he let Apaches murder, unhindered. 


“Well—?” Rufer demanded. 


Murdock twisted in the saddle and pumped his right arm up and down three times. The 
three nearest riders instantly spurred their mounts, driving toward him. The wagons began to 
move again. They would now be bunched in a tight circle, and wait. 


Rufer snarled, in protest, “I said all of your riders!” 


Murdock heeled his black, which stretched out instantly into a flowing run, alkali puffing 
like smoke under its hammering hoofs. Ed Rufer followed, whipping his mustang with a lead- 
tipped quirt. The three men Murdock had summoned trailed them, half a mile behind. 


Rufer let his reins go and lifted a Spencer repeater. Murdock eased his own .44-.40 
Winchester in its scarred leather scabbard with the faded stenciling: Major S. Murdock, 2nd 
Cav., U.S.A. He turned the stallion toward the ridge. 


Gravel rattled like driving sleet as he spurred up and over its last spiny extension and saw 
beyond, halted in the ridge's shadow, what the Coyoteros were seeking—two small light 
wagons with canvas tops, animals unhitched, several men moving sluggishly about. They 
were Mexicans, in loose white cotton pants, flapping shirts and shallow-peaked sombreros, 
mouths agape as they froze, staring at him. Murdock tied his horse to a wheel and ran between 
the wagons, Winchester in hand, to the side nearest the ridge. There he discovered a woman. 


She was in petticoat and camisole, lemon-tinted hair loose against her shoulders; in this 
country where each drop of water was precious, she was washing it, using a basin set on a 


box, with a bucket alongside. 


Gentian-blue eyes widened in fright, she started to back away, then turned and tried to run. 
Murdock grabbed her arm and jerked her to a halt. 


She slapped wildly at him, crying, “Horace! Help!” 


Murdock sent a swift look up the ridge. Sparse clumps of greasewood and ocotillo dotted 
it, with scatterings of rocks. He saw nothing else, but some sense of alarm quivered in his 
nerves. 


The woman continued to fight him, trying to break free. She was tall and slender, close 
against him, all suppleness and warmth. Murdock said, “Stop it! And get down, under the 
wagon!” 


A man came running at him. He was lank and stringy, with gray-streaked hair and a wispy 
mustache. Shouting wrathfully, he swung a long-barreled Dragoon pistol toward Murdock. Ed 
Rufer appeared on his mustang and leaning down chopped a hand at the back of the man's 
neck and slammed him on his face in the dust. Then Rufer was out of the saddle also, his 
Spencer barking fast, ejected brass flying. 


The Coyoteros were rushing down what had seemed a deserted ridge slope seconds ago, 
appearing from among the rocks, quitting the shelter of brush clumps, seeming to materialize 
from the barren ground. 


They were coming in long-striding leaps on knot-muscled legs, coffee-colored bodies 
stripped to breechclouts, moccasins and headbands, their faces painted streaks of blue, black, 
ochre, vermilion. They were screaming throaty gobbling cries. 


Seth Murdock counted them in a swift glance and cursed Ed Rufer. He gave the woman a 
hard shove toward the wagon. “Get under there!” 


She stumbled and fell to her hands and knees, then crouched beside a wheel, staring up at 
him in dazed fright, damp hair about her face. He had an impression of a scarlet ribbon laced 
through camisole eyelets at the swelling of her bosom. Then the bucket was hit, spilling the 
water, and lead was ripping about them with whistling ricochets. 


The Coyoteros were well armed. They were spending bullets prodigally in an effort at a 
swift massacre. Murdock dropped to one knee and swung his Winchester, giving one a slight 
lead and squeezing the trigger; he saw the buck hurtle sideways in a hard fall, then kick vainly 
in an effort to rise. He lined instantly on another and tagged him also but this one wriggled 
into a hollow. 


It was all deafening uproar and choking powdersmoke mingled with flying sheets of dust. 
A hard, hot wind was beginning to blow. 


The gray-haired man started to push himself up dazedly. Murdock snapped, “Stay flat!” 


Rufer was bellied down, his Spencer whiplashing in spiteful cadence. The wave of attack 
rushed at them, figures were dimly seen through dust and smoke, the ferocious gobbling cries 
continued. 


They could not be held off Murdock told himself. Here he was going to die, thanks to Ed 
Rufer, and he set himself grimly to turn his rifle on the woman, for one quick shot before it 
was too late. 


But the necessity for this did not come. A high-pitched shout of command cut through the 
uproar, from somewhere up the slope, and the Coyoteros were gone, bounding away, rushing 
for cover, finding it, wriggling on, utilizing the ridge for retreat as they had used it in setting 
up their murderous attack. 


Murdock's three riders appeared, driving along the base of the ridge, using their handguns 
for a moment, but they had no targets for their bullets. 


Murdock stood up, greatly puzzled. He had never known Apaches to quit with sure victory 
in their grasp. The arrival of his three men had not turned the tide; the Coyoteros had still held 
the upper hand. 


He became aware of a wet flow of blood on his right arm. Murdock had not felt the bullet 
which had ripped him. 


The man with the mustache stood up also. He was in shirt sleeves and tugged at a soiled 
velvet waistcoat as he said, voice reedy, “Sir, Iam Horace Belding, late United States consul 
at Mazatlan, in Mexico—” 


“Get under that wagon, you fool!” Murdock snapped at him. “They're still within range!” 


Then he plunged away after Rufer, who had thrown aside his rifle and was running at the 
ridge. 


Rufer had a lead of three paces. He reached the first buck that Murdock had downed and 
bent to him, a knife now in his hand. The Coyotero had lips skinned back and teeth tightly set 
against any sound of pain. His basalt eyes showed only hate, no glimmer of fear, in the instant 
before Rufer twined his fingers in the coarse black hair, jerked the buck's head back and 
whipped the knife across his throat. 


Murdock hit Rufer, a stiff-arm thrust which drove him away. “That's enough! You'll take 
no heads here!” he snapped. 


It was said that Apaches believed anyone without a head was doomed to wander forever in 
darkness. 


Rufer faced him, dripping knife held low. “Murdock, don't you ever shove me again,” he 
said pantingly. “And I'll deal with them anyway I please!” 


“You'll do as you're told,” Murdock growled. “And damn you for telling me there were no 
more than six of them! I counted twice that many, and there were even more up on the ridge.” 


Rufer muttered, “I guess I didn't spot them all.” 


Perhaps it was true that he had seen only a part of the band, and blood-hate had been in 
him instantly, the fierce desire to come to grips with them and to kill. 


“Look harder, after this,” Murdock said coldly. Then he studied the ridge. ““No more shots 
from them. Why in the hell did they pull out like that?” 


His voice died. A buck had suddenly appeared on a rock spur, seventy yards or so off to 
southward, and was looking toward them. 


Arrogance and hatred showed in his fierce nostrils and curled lips. He looked bigger than 
the average run of Apaches as he stood holding a rifle in one hand, gripped near the muzzle. 
A streaking of blood showed on his left thigh. He was the second one Murdock had hit. 


Rufer croaked, “See his paint? He's the boss of that bunch; tally him out!” 


This buck showed chest markings in addition to black lines slashed on his cheeks and a 
vermilion daub across his forehead. 


Murdock did not pull the trigger, and could not explain to himself exactly why he made no 
move—perhaps because of dust in his eyes and long shadows yonder, or perhaps it was only 
distaste for Rufer and his bloodletting, for the sight and smell again of death. There had been 
so much of that in his life, beginning with First Bull Run and continuing through the 
clangorous decade and more since. 


He and the buck eyed each other for a long moment Then the Coyotero was gone and 
Rufer swore angrily. 


“We'll check to see if we got any more of them,” Murdock said. He gestured for Rufer to 
go ahead. He did not mean to let the man, in his bitter temper, get behind him with that knife. 


They found two more, both dead. 


No bullets came from the ridge. The Coyoteros were gone. The reason for their retreat was 
still puzzling. 


Murdock's riders were waiting, in saddle. Two of the Mexicans were standing over the 
third. A bullet had found him. The two turned dazed, fearful eyes to Murdock, who knelt, 
checked briefly and stood up again. “Bury him, hombres,” he ordered in rough pelado 
Spanish. Not that this would do much good; the Coyoteros would probably find and ravage 
the corpse when they returned to pick up their dead. 


The woman was standing with the gray-haired man. The hot wind flattened the petticoat 
against her legs, and Rufer made a sly chuckling sound. A tinge of color showed on her high 
cheekbones; she hurried away, scrambling into one of the wagons. 


The man came to Murdock. He had a long pale face with features that were squeezed 
together. His eyes were gray and watery. 


“My deepest gratitude to you, sir,” he said. “As I attempted to state before, my name is 
Horace Belding. The young lady is Miss Lucretia Wayne, my—ah—niece. We are en route 
from Puerto Ysabel to Tucson.” 


Puerto Ysabel was a fishing village, located where the Colorado emptied into the Gulf of 
California. Murdock stared at him, with utter disbelief for a moment that anyone should try 
such a suicidal venture. “You came up the Gulf from Mazatlan?” he demanded. 


“Yes. By coastal trading schooner. My term of office as consul has expired. We are on our 
way back to the States.” 


“Overland like this, through Apache country? Don't the trains still run to Vera Cruz—and 
the ships to New Orleans?” 


“There is yellow fever in the south. I did not care to subject Miss Wayne to that.” 


He had instead subjected her to the danger of capture by Apaches. With her fair coloring 
and pale hair she would have been quite a prize for the buck who could first lay hands on her. 
She would probably have been dead soon after, following pain and degradation almost 
beyond imagining. 


Murdock demanded, “Why didn't you try to make it to San Francisco?” 


“Few ships bound for the Gate call at Mazatlan. There was none available at the time when 
we left.” Then Belding gestured toward Murdock's riders. “One of your men remarked that 
you have some freight wagons nearby. I request that we be allowed to proceed in your 
company to Tucson.” 


“T am not heading for Tucson,” Murdock said. 


Belding blinked in startled surprise. “But you are rolling eastward; there is no place other 
than Tucson where you can go!” 


“T am heading southeastward, into Sonora,” Murdock told him, and turned away for 
another look at the ridge. 


Lucretia Wayne had appeared again, now in a white blouse and blue serge skirt. She was 
putting up her hair—someone young, Murdock realized abstractedly, and quite pretty. But 
these facts had no meaning for him. Since the treachery of Jane Sharrod, his one-time wife, all 
women were lumped together in his thinking as base and faithless creatures who deserved 
only contempt. 


Belding plucked at his sleeve. His voice high and shrill, the man cried, “I demand that you 
furnish us escort to Tucson!” 


Murdock shook him off. “Rufer, get these wagons hitched and roll them to join mine,” he 
ordered. 


Belding said uncertainly, “What do you have in mind?” 


“You are going with us,” Murdock told him. “To Sonora. It isn't to my liking, but that is 
the way it must be. Where we're heading you can hire help to see you safely to Tucson.” 


“No!” Belding cried. “I protest!” 


Murdock left him and went to gather his stallion's reins, thankful to note that no stray 
bullet had touched the animal. 


The woman followed him. She said, “If you would like me to do something about your 
arm—?” 


His wound was of no consequence, though beginning to throb. Murdock studied her, a cold 
appraisal which heightened the color in her face. He said, “You'll waste no more water 
washing your hair.” 


Lucretia Wayne recoiled a step, but with eyes sparking and a defiant toss of her head. “It's 
our water!” she snapped. “We'll do with it as we please!” 


A rider came around the ridge in a rush, sliding his horse to a halt, bringing the answer to 
the question which had been plaguing Seth Murdock, the explanation of the Coyoteros' 
withdrawal. Leaning down to Murdock, he said, “Canby sent me!” 


Canby was Murdock's lead driver, his second in command. And the man continued, 
“Cavalry's coming, from the north. Looks like a full troop. Canby says you'd better get back 
fast before they start sticking their noses into the wagons.” 


The Coyoteros had spotted the approaching cavalry column also and had pulled out, with 
no stomach for contact with so many blue-shirts. 


Murdock swung to saddle, everything tightening up within him. He had accepted the 
gamble that he could cut through this corner of the territory and not encounter a cavalry 
patrol. That gamble was lost. Now came another throw of the dice which he must not lose. 
Treatment was merciless for anyone caught in this country with a cargo which included rifles. 


He set spurs and was gone, heading back to his wagons at a fast run, leaving the woman 
where she was, gazing after him. 


CHAPTER TWO 


MAJOR JAMES FLANNER SLAPPED A gauntlet against his yellow trouser-seam and 
eyed Murdock with bitter distaste. “What have you got in these wagons?” he demanded. 


Murdock returned the stare in kind. Adding to the cruel tension of the moment was this 
meeting. There were two men for whom he felt hatred that went to the depths of his bones. 
One now stood before him, this ambitious, driving martinet who had contributed to the ruin of 
his Army career which Jane Sharrod had begun. 


He gave his stony reply, “Barrels mostly, a mixed cargo of corn meal, salt, vinegar and 
tobacco, plus some bolts of calico and other cloths. It is all consigned to Senor Juan Ybarra, a 
merchant in Poblano, Sonora.” 


Flanner's men, dismounted, stood by their horses. It was B Troop, out of Fort Bendigo, 
including an elderly captain and a pair of boyish-looking lieutenants. Murdock did not know 
these other officers, but had spotted familiar faces among the rankers. Three years ago he had 
worn the oak leaf at Bendigo himself. Flanner had been a captain and had taken his orders. 


And Flanner, looking at him down a long, thin nose, said, “Sonora? What are you doing 
here, then?” 


“The Yaquis are causing trouble to southward,” Murdock replied. “I swung into the 
territory to avoid them.” 


“Into Apache country?” Flanner demanded, with a harsh, derisive laugh. “That sounds 
very likely!” 


Yaquis were fierce predators, also, but Murdock's true reason for cutting through Arizona 
was avoidance of Mexican cavalry which he had heard might be hunting for him in 
northwestern Sonora. 


“No whiskey in your wagons?” Flanner inquired bitingly. “No rifles, powder or lead, all 
for fat trade with the Chiricahuas, Jicarenos and the rest of those red devils, somewhere east?” 


Murdock made no reply to these abrasive questions. 


Zeb Canby stood nearby, a lean, hatchet-faced Kentuckian Murdock had signaled for him 
to keep silent and out of this and the same for the other men of his train scattered about. They 
stood sullenly looking on with straining apprehension for what the next few moments might 
bring. 


“Sergeant Hade!” the Major barked. And, as a bulky, seam-faced non-com came at a heavy 
run, he pointed to a wagon. “Check what is in there.” 


The sergeant saluted, features impassive. He worked at the chains and let down a tailgate, 
climbed up on it, jerked at the lashings of the canvas tilt, pulled it open and aside, then lifted a 
six-shot revolver from his belt and hammered in a barrel head with its butt. 


He dipped a hand, tasted, and grimaced sourly. “Vinegar, sir,” Hade reported. 


“Step down,” Flanner ordered. “We'll have a look at what is in the rest of them.” His finger 
stabbed at Murdock. “You'll accompany us.” 


They moved about, Hade sampling further in wagon after wagon. He found more vinegar, 
then salt, then a sticky mass of black tobacco. 


The troopers waited by their horses, in deep silence. Flanner was not one to grant ease to 
his men when he led a patrol. The sun was well down now, but the day's fierce heat persisted, 
made more disagreeable by the scorching wind. 


Belding's two wagons, appearing from around the ridge, were heading this way, 
accompanied by Rufer and Murdock's three riders. Somewhere yonder a detail of six troopers 
was warily seeking Coyotero signs, ordered to that by the Major after report of the attack. 


Sergeant Hade continued impassively to open barrels until each of the eight wagons had 
been examined. He scrambled over the loads in some of the rigs to check the contents at the 
front, as well as at the back, on Flanner's command. 


“Seems to be all in order, sir,” Hade reported woodenly at the last, and Flanner stood with 
lips tight, a jaw muscle twitching, frustrated anger simmering in him. 


His hatbrim was uncompromisingly stiff, the folds of a kerchief about his neck were 
tucked neatly into his blouse, and even his boots held a hint of glossiness. It was like him to 
be in full uniform; he was proud of his spit and polish reputation. 


Frosty gaze fixed on Seth Murdock, he brought a long St. Louis stogie from his blouse 
pocket and bit into it, then produced a fat sulfur match and snapped that alight against his 
thumbnail. 


Murdock heard somebody grunt hard—Canby, perhaps. With a strong effort he kept his 
own features disinterested, kept his eyes steady. The most stringent rule in this train forbade 
smoking anywhere near the wagons. 


Flanner blew smoke and flicked the match, still burning, aside. Murdock managed also to 
keep from looking where it had gone. 


“So perhaps I was wrong,” the Major said. “Though I am not yet completely persuaded of 
that...” 


He shifted his gaze to the wagons, penetratingly. They were still in the tight circle Canby 
had ordered when Murdock had gone to the ridge. And if Flanner was now making mental 
measurements, if he ordered a rig unloaded for a check of its bed and floorboards... 


Murdock said, “So you're a major now. It's evident Leland Sidmore was properly grateful 
for all you did in his behalf.” 


James Flanner started, instantly livid with anger. “By God, if you're saying I took pay for 
what I did!” 


It was nakedly revived between them, the occurrences of three years ago and the findings 
of Murdock's court-martial, at which Flanner had given the damning testimony against him. 


“T'm saying that, yes,” Murdock told him. “I am saying you won promotion because the 
boy hero of Shiloh, Colonel Sidmore, pulled strings in Washington to pay you off for keeping 
to yourself the truth about him and the bawd I married. I am also saying she probably 
rewarded you as well, since she was so free with her favors...” 


This was more than he had intended to state; he had meant only to divert Flanner's 
attention from the wagons, but the full accusation, long bottled up, long brooded over, had 
burst out of him. 


“Damn you! No!” Flanner's voice was half-strangled. 


“You're lying, as you lied before,” Murdock charged thinly. 


The gauntlet whipped at his face. He made no effort to avoid it. It was not a hard blow, as 
though Flanner had attempted to stay his arm after beginning its sweep. 


The man fell back a step then, mouth working, composure shaken. 


Murdock spoke again, now silkily, “Shuck your rank, I'll shuck my guns, we'll find a 
private place and have this out. As the affronted party, I choose fists and boots as weapons. 
I've wanted long enough to use mine on you!” 


They were about equal in heft and height. It would be an even contest. For a moment, as 
Flanner's mouth continued to work, as fierce eagerness made Murdock tremble, he thought his 
challenge would be accepted. 


But the Major took himself in hand, with a hard, visible effort. He shouted, “Eames!” And, 
as the captain came running, “I order you to prepare a report immediately for regimental 
command, charging that I misused my position to strike this man.” 


His glance shifted to Hade. “Sergeant, you will submit a corroborating report, stating I lost 
control of myself. You will make no mention whatever of any provocation that may have 
been offered.” 


He stalked away, stiff-legged, back uncompromisingly stiff. 

Horace Belding was hurrying toward him. The ex-consul had put on a long-tailed white 
duster and Panama hat. His reedy voice cried, “You are in command of this detachment, sir? 
Then I demand that, in view of the murderous assault directed against my niece and myself, 
you furnish troops to escort us to Tucson!” 

Sergeant Hade was suddenly at Murdock's shoulder, breathing, “Those charges will mean 
a court for him; there is a man as hard on himself as he is on everybody else. Major, I've 


wondered an awful lot how you might be making out.” 


“Major no longer, Ira; I'm only a jack-legged civilian, now,” Murdock replied abstractedly, 
thoughts still on James Flanner. 


“Maybe you're that to the brass, but not to me,” Ira Hade said. “And I was riding a razor 
for fear he'd take it into his head to order one of those barrels turned upside down and the 
other end opened.” 

“And here I thought I had figured out a new trick!” Murdock said wryly. 


“He'll likely figure it out also next time,” Hade warned. 


“Next time around, I'll take good care not to move my wagons through the territory,” 
Murdock told him. 


Lucretia Wayne was holding the reins at one of Belding's wagons. The eyes of many men 
were fixed hungrily on her. 


Hade said, “Why do you do this sort of thing, sir?” 


Why? He thought of the question briefly, then dismissed it with a mental shrug. “Perhaps 
after so long on the Army's starvation pay, I like handling big money for a change,” Murdock 
replied. “In case you're wondering, I do no trading with Apaches.” 


“That didn't need to be said, sir,” Hade muttered reproachfully. “And there's only one other 
market, in Mexico, for what you're freighting, with the penalty for being caught about as bad 
as if you were dealing with the red devils.” 


The penalty was somewhat higher—a quick firing squad —if the catching was done in 
Mexico, Murdock thought. 


Flanner had brusquely refused the demand for an armed escort. Belding said, “I have 
influence in Washington; I shall complain in the highest quarters!” 


“That is your privilege,” Flanner informed him. “My orders do not allow me to detach any 
of my men for any purpose.” 


He hesitated, then continued, “Nor can I allow your wagons to encumber me on this patrol. 
I understand that these freighters have offered you their protection into Sonora. My personal 
opinion of their leader has no reference to his ability to get through, and Poblano is not very 
far; you can then continue on to Tucson, about three days' travel from there. I would advise 
you, sir, to accept the invitation, since I can see no other solution of your dilemma.” 


Belding looked to Murdock, watery eyes blinking, a strange mixture of anger and fear 
seeming to show in them. “Well, all right,” he muttered. “But I shall still enter a protest in 
Washington!” 


Flanner left him, calling, “Captain Barnes! Prepare to mount!” 

Sergeant Hade hurried after the Major. With metal jingling, leather squeaking, the troop 
swung to horse and moved out, at the trot. Watching, Murdock saw Flanner's force begin to 
split, half swinging away on this side of the ridge, the other riding to the far side. It indicated 
a hope the Coyoteros might be found and brought to action. 


Zeb Canby cleared his throat and spat explosively. “I've got icicles in my blood from that 
Yank gold-leaf being so damned free with his match!” the Kentuckian muttered. 


“Link up and stretch out,” Murdock ordered. “We'll roll until full dark. I want some miles 
between us and that troop.” 


The drivers moved sluggishly to obey, reluctant to break off their avid inspection of 
Lucretia Wayne. Color high, she was trying to ignore them. 


Canby said, “Some of the boys are going to be wondering why you didn't put your fist into 
the popinjay's gut when he slapped you.” 


“T'll be glad to oblige any of them if they think it means I'm going soft,” Murdock said. 


He was thinking of the slap, of Flanner's charge against him, feeling a faint kernel of 
doubt, a question as to whether he had figured it all wrong—whether, in fury and bitterness, 
he had misjudged James Flanner, who might not have lied for Colonel Leland Sidmore. 


Murdock shook his head, dismissing the question. He had lived too long with hate to 
abandon it easily now. 


“Canby, tell that fellow, Belding, to swing his two wagons in behind yours,” he ordered. 


“All right,” Canby agreed. “And there is something you had better be thinking about, 
Murdock. Not a man-jack here has even seen a white woman in a hell of a while. They're all 
figuring on getting at that one.” 


“Pass the word along,” Murdock said. “Anybody who does more than just figure will 
answer to me.” 


The night was black and moonless, but with a vast scattering of brilliant stars. At the very 
edge of the horizon, southwestward, a tiny spot of red light flickered fitfully, a fire where 
Flanner and B Troop had made camp. 


Sitting by his own fire, a small one well away from the wagons, Murdock was shaving 
himself, using a cup of water and stick of soap, with a deft feathering of a straight-edge blade 
along his lean jaws. His first group of sentries was out, plus Rufer, who was prowling the 
darkness nearby. Sometimes Apaches attacked at night. 


Murdock found himself thinking again of James Flanner and the past they had shared 
together. 


Out of the stony New Hampshire hills, two years of Dartmouth College behind him, Seth 
Murdock had signed up with the cavalry in '61, to discover a talent for war and leadership 
within himself—not to gain fame as quickly as some, such as George A. Custer, but for one 
without the West Point stamp on him, his rise up the ladder had been fast enough. 


On the sultry evening following the second day at Gettysburg, a brevet major by then, he 
had sat on a keg, gnawing at a chunk of pickled beef. He was hog-dirty, powder-grimed and 
stained with blood—his own and that of other men; the regiment, dismounted, had fought all 
that day in and about a place of horror called Devil's Den. And Lieutenant James Flanner, 
fresh from West Point, sprucely uniformed by a Washington tailor, had presented himself. 
“Sir,” he had said, with obvious distaste for Murdock's appearance, “I am ordered to your 
command.” 


Murdock had looked him over sardonically. His opinion of the young sprigs being fed into 
the holocaust of the war from West Point was not very high. “That pretty suit is due for some 
soiling,” he had commented. “We're going in again at dawn and you will be right out in 
front—with me.” 


To give Flanner his due, he had performed capably enough that following day and 
throughout the balance of the war, had taken his wounds and survived, as had Murdock, and 


had been a major by the time of Appomattox, when Murdock himself was a brevet colonel. 
And Flanner had displayed great drive, a vaunting ambition some day to wear stars. 


Both had been pushed back in the post-war Army, both had begun the slow climb anew. 
Murdock had lost track of him until his arrival at Bendigo, to be assigned B Troop. There had 
been some slight social contact between Captain Flanner and Major Murdock and his newly 
acquired wife. Flanner's ambition had been undiminished. He had been zealous in extra duty, 
pushing hard for every advantage. Murdock had had a sense of the man treading impatiently 
on his heels, as though to shove him aside, rush past him. 


Well, Flanner had accomplished that, by conscienceless use of the disaster which had 
befallen Seth Murdock. 


Bitterly vivid in memory was the scene at his court-martial, the board of officers sitting in 
judgment and the sound of Flanner's voice in testimony as the only eyewitness to Murdock's 
effort, almost successful, to kill Colonel Iceland Sidmore, who had arrived at Bendigo on an 
inspection trip through the west. 


And the sound of his own voice, choking, in wild anger, “Damn you, Flanner, tell the truth, 
that it had nothing to do with Sidmore cheating at cards; I found the dog with my wife!” 


Flanner, eyeing him coldly, had said, “I did not see her there. 


Murdock's hands trembled slightly. The sense of outrage was in him again. Those words 
from Flanner had doomed him, and at that, he had been told, he was fortunate to get off so 
lightly, only dismissal from the service and forfeiture of his career; his record had saved him 
from a term of years in the stockade at Fort Leavenworth for his guilt in ferociously assaulting 
an officer senior to himself. 


That Colonel Leland Sidmore had been one of West Point's prized darlings while Murdock 
had come up from the ranks had also doomed him, he thought bitterly. 


He became abruptly aware that Lucretia Wayne had approached and was standing nearby, 
watching him. 


The woman said, “I am fascinated by what you are doing, using that razor by feel.” 


It was a trick he had acquired during the war. Wiping the blade, shoving it into the top of 
his right boot, Murdock rose. “Miss Wayne, return to your wagon. You will stay in it at all 
times after dark while with my outfit.” 


Firelight tinted her features pleasantly. She caught her breath, with a sparking of anger 
again. “Must you issue some harsh order to me every time we meet?” 


“If you make it necessary, yes.” He looked her over deliberately, marking again the 
enticing lines of her body. “There are fifteen men in this train. For each of them a woman has 
only one meaning, one use. They will be at you like wolves if you offer them any inducement 
whatever. I intend to see to it that you do not.” 


She said, “Fifteen? There is one more than that—you, Mr. Murdock.” 


He stood silent. She turned and started away, but paused after several steps to look around. 
“I—I hope your arm is all right?” 


He had washed out the bullet-tear and bound a rag about it. Murdock watched until she 
climbed into her wagon again, then he left the camp circle, striding off into darkness. 


Well away from the rigs, he lighted a cigar. The hot wind still blew, redolently freighted 
with the odors of this sun-blistered land. A quavering wail sounded in the night, a coyote or 
Coyotero; the Apache clan used the animal as its symbol and emulated its cunning. 


He made a wide swing around the camp, checking his sentinels. Past ten, by the stars, he 
headed back. The fire was now dim. He came along in time to hear a sniggering whisper, a 
scratching at canvas, somebody trying to get into the woman's wagon. 


Murdock went at him, clamped hand to shoulder and spun the man around. He threw a 
punch, but missed. A flailing blow shredded skin from his cheek. He grunted, setting himself, 
jabbed twice by feel and crossed his right with a solid crunch as it found a chin. 


The other went down, then hugged the ground, with a bitter whisper, “All right. That's 
enough.” 


He was one of the outriders, a tough kid named Quillan. 


“Tt isn't enough,” Murdock told him unemotionally. “I passed an order. You broke it. Stand 
up, Quillan. You've got more coming.” 


Quillan said, “I saw the old goat who claimed he was her uncle get in there with her. 
Uncle, hell! So why him, but not me?” 


Several others had come along, including Canby, who said, “The kid is giving it to you 
straight, Murdock. I saw Belding visit with her for a while, too. In the dark. And it wasn't just 
to make talk.” 


Murdock glanced to the woman's wagon. No sound came from it. 


Ed Rufer chuckled raspily at Murdock's elbow. “I figured the talk about her being that 
blowhard's niece was a lie the second it was spoke,” he said. “She's no lily. What about her 
now, Murdock?” 


“This about her: my order stands,” Murdock said. “We've a job to do, rolling these wagons 
to Poblano. We'll never make it, and cash the shares we've all got coming, if everybody is at 
each others’ throats over a woman. Quillan, you get off light this time. But don't try it again.” 


“Not until Poblano,” Quillan sullenly agreed, rising. “After that, though, all bets are off.” 
The group broke up. And another chuckle came from Rufer. “I've got this fancy woman 


marked for myself,” he said. “Anybody making a try at her, come Poblano, is going to find 
me in his way. That includes you, Murdock.” 


CHAPTER THREE 


THE WAGONS CRAWLED SLOWLY on the following morning, now on a wide 
tableland, a vast barren desert. A thin gray ridge of mountains was appearing southeastward. 
The sky was cloudless, the sun a brazen furnace. 


Rufer, who had been out since breakfast, came at a run to join Murdock, who said, “Any 
sign?” 


“Plenty. Both sides of us. The Coyoteros are on the east. Those horse soldiers from 
Bendigo are off to the west.” 


Murdock lifted his binoculars and scanned eastward. He saw nothing. Then he shifted the 
glasses to the west. At once he picked up the troop, ant-like riders on the horizon's edge. 


“We'll soon be in Sonora,” he said. “Flanner will turn back then. The orders are strict, no 
patrol is to go into Mexico.” 


“The Coyoteros will stick with us,” Rufer predicted. “Lines on a map don't mean anything 
to them.” 


Apaches had been raiding into northern Mexico for three hundred years. It was all part of 
the vast sweep of land which they regarded as their private preserve, extending on this side of 
the boundary eastward into New Mexico, northward into Navajo country and westward to 
Blood River, otherwise known as the Colorado. 


“They'll probably stay with us all the way,” Rufer continued. “We could get jumped 
anywhere this side of Poblano.” 


“Tt's a risk we'll have to accept,” Murdock said. 

“Why?” Rufer's eye, bloodshot from fine powdery dust, fixed on him demandingly. “How 
about me taking every man who can be spared and hitting them tonight? I can find their 
camp.” 

“No,” Murdock said. 

“Damn it, we can surprise those scuts and clean them out, with no more worry after that!” 

“We're liable to have trouble enough without hunting for any.” Murdock looked 
southward, thinking of the danger yet to come—possible interception by the soldiers of 
Porfirio Diaz, who ruled Mexico, before they could reach Poblano. “And another thing, Rufer, 
you're straying too much and too far without me knowing where you are. After this, stay with 
the wagons unless I order you out.” 


Rufer stiffened. “Eat dust? Like hell! I'm not one of your drivers or horse-handlers!” 


True enough, he wasn't. Murdock had picked Rufer up in a Tucson saloon, knowing his 
uncertain temper, recognizing that there was a strain of treachery in the man. 


But Rufer had some value, considerable knowledge of this border country and of Apaches. 
Murdock had bought that. 


He said, “You've mentioned that you'll be skinned for slow roasting over a bed of coals if 
they ever put their hands on you. Stray off too far on your own and it's liable to happen.” 


Rufer spat contemptuously, with an obscene epithet. “They'll never grab me!” 
“Get back to the wagons,” Murdock ordered. “Stay there.” 


A moment passed, with a flinty contest of wills. Then Rufer sullenly reined his mustang 
aside and turned back. 


Murdock presently signaled a rest halt. He dismounted and eased the cinch strap and bit 
with the stallion snapping at him. He cuffed the animal, poured a little water into his hat for 
the horse to lip, then had a swallow also from his canteen. 


He noticed that Belding was talking to Canby, with much furious gesturing, probably 
another complaint or demand. 


Belding was a gadfly nuisance. His stock, runty Mexican mules, was in poor shape, since 
the man had undertaken the insane project of making them forage for themselves. Murdock 
had been forced to give them grain, and he had little to spare; every possible inch of space and 
pound of weight had been allotted to his own wagons' highly valuable cargo. He had put two 
horses from his remuda of eight extra head into harness on Belding's wagons. 


No thanks had been offered. Rather, Belding had been full of complaints this morning. He 
had not wanted to roll behind Canby, because of the dust, had wanted to drive his rigs at one 
side of the train and make his own night camps, apart from Murdock's wagons. His fretful 
demands had been rejected. Murdock wanted Belding and the woman close, where he could 
keep an eye constantly on them and on his men. 


He had taken a cursory look into Belding's wagons this morning. There were two suitcases 
in the woman's wagon. Belding had two worn trunks, each holding several wrappings of wire. 


Now Murdock saw that Lucretia Wayne had left the train and was walking toward him. 


She wore a long-sleeved, full-skirted gray dress today. It was drab and rather shapeless. 
Murdock growled, “Go back. Stay with the wagons.” 


Patting at flyaway streamers of pale hair, she said. “Your order was that I was to stay there 
only at night. Am I to be confined during the daytime, also?” 


Her features were flushed from the sun. Murdock, who did not want her wandering about 
where his men could eye her, said, “When it is as hot as this, yes.” 


“T am quite aware of the heat. This heavy dress constantly reminds me,” Lucretia Wayne 
responded. “I am wearing it in an attempt to minimize the fact I am a woman. I thought that 
would be in accordance with your wishes.” 


She was quite tall, he noticed again, with an inky puddle of shadow at her feet, which were 
shod in strapped slippers. “I heard what was said outside of my wagon last night,” Lucretia 
told him. 


He eyes, vividly blue, were filled with strain. “Belding did come to me,” she continued. 
“And he is not my uncle. I want to explain to you about our—telationship.” 


Murdock studied her, with the transient thought that he could detect no outward signs of a 
fancy woman. But deception, he had learned from his wife, was a female's second nature. 
This one, by the admission just spoken, was of the Jezebel breed. He did—not care to know 
any more. 


“Tt is solely your business,” he told her. “Keep it that way. And go on back.” 


He turned to the stallion and prepared to mount. But the woman seized his arm with both 
hands. “You're going to listen to me!” 


There was surprising strength in her grasp. She was close against him, as she had been 
yesterday, with a scent of warm flesh and the musky aura of her sex, enhanced by a wispy 
touch of some perfume—honeysuckle, he realized, evoking many memories, for Jane Sharrod 
had also used it at times. 


“From the first, I've seen the same thing in your eyes every time you have looked at me— 
and it's not true!” Lucretia Wayne told him raggedly. “You've got to hear what I have to say!” 


There was a sense-stirring quality in her to which he instinctively responded. This angered 
him, as did the thought that, in the way of her kind, she might be trying to break her liaison 
with Belding and find a new protector. 


He thrust her away, then swung himself into saddle. “What Belding is to you, or you to 
Belding, is still your own affair,” Murdock said. “We'll be at Poblano in about three days. He 
can tackle the job then of keeping men away from you. Until then I mean to do that, whether 
it is what you want or not.” 


She recoiled from him, as though from a blow. “Whether it is what I want—?” Lucretia 
Wayne cried. 


Fierce anger keened in her voice. He shifted position a little, uncomfortably, knowing his 
words had been overly harsh. But he could not unbend enough to recall them, and there were 
others he also meant to speak, warning her not to take her troubles, her plea for sympathy, to 
anyone else in his outfit. 


She gave him no opportunity to say anything any more. “You made your judgment of me 
at first sight and refuse to change it?” the woman said. “Very well. Think what you please! I 
can see that I was stupid to hope you—or any man—might behave differently!” 


And she left him, hurrying away, pace unsteady but with head high. Then he heard Canby 
shout, saw him beckon imperatively, and Murdock forgot about Lucretia Wayne as he rode to 
the lead wagon. 


Canby was dourly studying a front wheel. “Cracked rim; I just noticed it,” he reported. “If 
the rim goes, so does the wheel, and we lose the wagon. I told you at the Gulf, we were 
loading these rigs too heavy. Also, we should have brought along at least a couple of spare 
wheels.” 


Murdock had taken the calculated risk that there would be no breakdowns. He dismounted 
for a look at the wheel. “Bad crack,” he agreed. “Can you mend the rim?” 


“Wrapped, it might hold up until Poblano,” Canby said. “We haven't got any wire, 
though.” 


Murdock thought about this, remembered something and snapped his fingers. “I'll get you 
wire, Canby!” 


He went to the wagon which contained Belding's trunks, and climbed in. Both trunks were 
wire-wrapped, and also padlocked, an excess of caution, it seemed, but this did not interest 
Murdock. He put on his gloves and began to jerk at the wire around one of the trunks. 


Belding came scrambling into the wagon after him, crying a frantic protest, “Leave that 
alone; you have no right!” 


The man clawed at him. Murdock slapped Belding aside. “Damn you, behave! This wire is 
all I want!” 


He continued to jerk and pull, stripping the wire from the trunk. Belding huddled under the 
canvas tilt, watching him, watery eyes blinking hard. Fear glimmered in them, and hate. 


Murdock kept the wagons rolling until gray dusk before he signaled night halt, close now 
to some barren hills, the beginnings of the range of mountains that would be reached 
tomorrow. 


He called Rufer to him. “Take a look around, two miles in all directions,” he ordered. 
“Then come back.” 


There had been no sign of the Coyoteros during the afternoon, no dust or smoke, nothing. 
Rufer glowered at him then rode off. 


Murdock permitted himself the day's first cigar. They were in Mexico now, and as always, 
when he crossed the line, he had a sense of being able to detect the difference, a feel of even 
greater aridity in the air, of an old, alien land. 


The work of circling the wagons, unhitching, had not begun. Murdock threw aside his 
cigar and went to investigate. He heard laughter as he dismounted and made a tie; he saw a 
man who was standing with feet widespread, gesturing with a hickory brake handle, words 
slurred as he spoke: “I rode with Gin'ral Jeb Stuart and so did my Pappy. Reckon both of them 
are whirling in their graves, knowing I'm taking orders now from a damn Yank!” 


The man was Canby. He was drunk. 


Murdock called, “Circle these wagons!” 


Nobody moved to obey. The laughter died, succeeded by taut silence. Feet shuffled as men 
crowded forward, forming a circle which contained himself and Canby. 


Murdock went at his lead driver, the man he had come to count on most. Canby's shoulders 
hunched, his head lowered. “Stay away from me, Yank! I killed plenty of your kind and 
wouldn't mind a damned bit adding one more!” 


“Stop it!” Murdock said. “You can swill at Poblano, but we'll never get there if drinking 
starts now. Canby, sober up—” 


“Ah, the hell with talk!” Canby cried, and rushed him, swinging the hickory club with his 
left hand. 


Murdock's right arm flashed up to protect his head, and it took the blow. Pain exploded, his 
wound savaged by that impact. But, in close, he gripped Canby and hurled him back. The man 
was slammed hard against a wagon. Murdock went after him. Canby must be beaten into 
submission, quickly. Fail, lose this fight, and he would lose everything. Wolves destroyed the 
leader of a pack which showed weakness. The same would happen here if Murdock faltered. 


He put a fist explosively into Canby's middle and heard him gasp, losing his wind. But 
Canby dropped the brake handle and snatched with both hands at Murdock's throat, trying to 
rip and tear. 


Murdock kneed him, ruthlessly. Canby lost the throat-hold, sagged forward, clawing at 
Murdock's face. Locked together, they mauled each other. The lanky ex-Reb was rawhide- 
tough; it came to Murdock that hammering him into submission might be almost beyond 
accomplishing, with his right arm hurting wickedly at each new wrench. He set his teeth and 
used his knee again. 


Canby was panting hard. It was the only sound, save for the scuffing of their boots, in the 
gray dusk. Then the taut quiet was abruptly ripped asunder by a fast pounding of many hoofs, 
rising to a thundering crescendo. The wild gobbling cries began; the Coyoteros struck, now 
mounted, hitting the train from the rear. 


Murdock tore himself free from Canby. His men were milling confusedly. He shouted, 
“Take cover!” 


He ran out from the line of wagons, dropped to one knee and tried to clear his right-side 
Colt. But his fingers, a leaden feel in them, fumbled the task. Gunfire was beginning, bright 
streaks of name criss-crossing the hazy twilight. 


Riders went past like a rush of wind. One swerved at him; he threw himself aside but still a 
wicked blow clubbed his neck, the thrust of a lance barely missing his throat. 


Half-dazed, his face was momentarily in the dust. He had an awareness of them wheeling 
to strike again. Someone was running to him, bending down, crying, “Get back!” 


Hands tugged at Murdock. There was the scent of honeysuckle anew. Lucretia helped him 
scramble, mostly on his knees, under a wagon. Flattened there, he lifted his other Colt for left- 
hand firing and triggered a spread of fast shots at the shadowy raiders as they rushed past in 
their return assault, but with no feel of scoring any hits. He was momentarily seeing double 
from the lance-blow. 


The woman was prone beside him, silent. 


The tempo of firing faltered, dying. The Coyoteros were drawing away, their cries now 
derisive, taunting, fading into darkness—eight or ten in all, Murdock thought, a fast hit-and- 
run raid, and he doubted if any of the attackers had even been touched. 


A rising clamor of profane anger began along the train. Murdock scrambled from under the 
wagon. He reached to help the woman but she ignored his hand, rising to her feet and leaving 
him. 


He shouted, “Be quiet!” And, “Anybody hurt?” 


A muttering as they moved about, checking, then a sudden cry, “Dowd stopped a bullet, 
right in the head!” 


Another call, crowding that one, “They grabbed the remuda!” 


Murdock went to see for himself. He discovered another casualty, one of the drivers named 
Purvis, whimpering feebly, shot in the back. 


Somebody muttered, “He likely won't last long.” 


The same was probably true of four horses, all still in harness and all bullet-scored. 
Murdock raised his voice, “Circle and unhitch, sentries out; get a fire started!” 


They obeyed him now. He strode back to the lead wagon, pausing for a check of his 
stallion. The horse, frightened, was fighting its reins but had come through untouched again. 
Then Canby spoke behind him, “Murdock—” 


He wheeled around. Canby was hangdog, apprehensive, blood showing on his bruised 
face. He said abjectly, “I'm sorry, always act poison-mean with liquor in my gut and try to 
fight the war over again. Shouldn't have taken even one swallow, but the bottle was shoved at 
me and it had been so long since I last had a drink that I couldn't help myself.” 


A bottle shoved at him. Murdock plunged toward Belding, who, by his wagon, tried with a 
flutter of protesting hands to stand in the way. He was thrust violently aside. Murdock 
climbed into the rig and made a fast search, throwing things about. He found what he had 
known must be there, for at the Gulf he had made sure no hidden liquor rode with the train. 
Now he discovered a sack under a seat, containing six more bottles. 


Murdock climbed out with the sack and swung it at a wheel, with glass crashing and a raw 
reek of alcohol spreading on the sultry air. 


Firelight showed Belding's frightened features as he retreated, swallowing hard. Murdock 
spoke to him thinly, “One more trick like that, Mister, one more move that's out of line, I'll tie 
you to a tailgate and whip the blood from your fat hide.” 


Then Rufer was back, slamming his mustang to a halt and leaping down, wild with anger 
because he had missed the fight, the chance to kill. He stalked stiff-legged at Murdock. “This 
wouldn't have happened if I had been out there all day checking on them, instead of eating 
dust at these rigs!” the one-eyed man raged. 


It also would not have happened if Canby had not done any drinking, Murdock thought, if 
the wagons had been circled, the stock sheltered and guards posted. 


The tough kid, Quillan, came along. “I throw in with Rufer,” he announced. “Murdock, it's 
your fault that Dowd is buzzard-bait and Purvis likely to be. Looks like something had better 
be done about you before we're all for burying!” 


The youth slapped the handle of a gun hung low on his thigh, a reckless challenge burning 
in feral eyes. Last night's encounter by the woman's wagon was undoubtedly in his craw also, 
Murdock thought. 


Silence spread, with shadows shifting, men edging forward as though to back Quillan up. 
In Murdock was the knowledge that his own right hand was untrustworthy, his left hand too 
slow. 


But they did not know this, and he was in no mood either to placate or to temporize. “Are 
you calling me, kid? Then make your move!” Murdock invited roughly. His abrasive stare 
raked the others. “After him the rest of you can try, one at a time or all together. If any are left 
they can tackle the job of getting these wagons through—and collecting the pay-off at 
Poblano!” 


It was a jolting reminder that he had held back an ace as hole card; only he knew how to 
turn the wagons' cargo into cash. They muttered uneasily, shifted their feet and began to drift 
off. Quillan glared at them. “You gutless dogs...!” he began, but Rufer gave him a shove and 
they left together. 


Canby, appearing at Murdock's elbow, muttered, “I should have sided you. If anybody else 
tries to choose you, I will.” 


Murdock said, “What did Belding want in return for passing you that whiskey?” 


“He didn't say—might have had something in mind, but after a couple of swallows I was 
past listening.” 


“Go get some coffee in you, Canby,” Murdock ordered. 


He paced away. His head ached cruelly and so did his arm, but he had to stay on his feet 
and keep moving, with an eye on everything, watching all ways at once. 


There was a momentary thought in him that he should seek out the woman and thank her; 
it was quite possible she had saved his life. But Lucretia Wayne was not in sight, her wagon 


was dark and perhaps Belding was now there with her. Murdock was surprised to feel an 
angry twinge as he considered this possibility. 


He came to Purvis, who had been shifted to a blanket. The wounded man was still alive, 
breathing laboriously. Murdock knelt to check on him, then took out his razor and began to 
hone it on his boot. “T'll make a try at removing the bullet,” he said. “Somebody bring me a 
can of hot water.” 


Between the hurt man and the Coyoteros it did not seem he would get much sleep this 
night—or between now and Poblano, for that matter. He would have to cat-nap with his eyes 
open, Murdock told himself, if he was to make it. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


THERE WERE STEEP, ALMOST perpendicular slopes on either side with thin mottes of 
gnarled pines creating a narrow defile. An old road ran down from the mountains through this. 
Ahead on the right a creek appeared, brawling noisily down a rocky course that was bordered 
by trees which made silvery flashings in the hot afternoon sunlight. Southward the road made 
an abrupt turn across an ancient stone bridge to the west toward Poblano. The next nearest 
town was thirty miles eastward. That other town had a garrison and telegraph line. 


Seth Murdock halted his stallion and studied the town and the country all about with eyes 
narrowed against blaze of sun. 


He was searching for some sign of Mexican soldiers and saw nothing, but felt uneasiness 
saw at frayed nerves. A high gamble lay ahead, that he could get in and out of Poblano. 
General Elias Montejo had assured him two months ago that he could—but there was Porfirio 
Diaz, who sat in the Presidente's palace, at Mexico City, to reckon with. It was said nothing 
ever escaped the attention of Diaz, especially any move designed to shake his dictatorial hold 
on this land. 


The wagons came along, creaking loudly. Murdock spoke to Canby, “Swing off the road 
yonder, just ahead. Then wait. I'm going on in to see if everything is all clear.” 


“Tt better be,” Canby muttered. “No place to run if it isn't.” 


Men and animals alike were worn to the breaking point. The scramble through the 
mountains had been rough through a high pass where the air was thin and cold. 


Murdock had lost the four horses hit in the Coyotero raid. He had lost three more in the 
mountains, from the hard going, so that some saddle mounts had had to be put in harness. 


He had lost Purvis. But the rest of the men were here, and the wagons were intact. 


Murdock watched them pass. Belding, next in line, glowered weakly, stubbled dewlaps 
sagging. Lucretia Wayne, riding Belding's other wagon, did not glance toward Murdock. 


Last night he had come upon her at a small cook-fire, tending a stew from rations Murdock 
had sent along, dried beef, onions, potatoes; he had stopped, with awkward belated thanks for 
her help during the raid. 


“De nada,” she had replied, the Mexican phrase meaning, “It is nothing.” 


Her eyes had seemed still and deep by firelight. The rough journey had obviously worn her 
down also, but something in her manner said she would do no breaking. 


Murdock had hesitated, turning his hat in his hands. She had said politely, “Is there 
anything more?” 


No. Nothing more that he could put into words. There was a barrier between them; let it 
stand. 


Watching the wagons as they made a turn-off into a rocky field, Murdock saw Belding's 
two light rigs continue on along the road. They were done with him now, on their own. 


When he rode presently to the head of the train, his men had clustered and were waiting, 
two less than had left the Gulf, waiting in restive, straining eagerness. They were thinking of 
their payoffs, of the cantinas in town, the women. 


“T'll ride in first to check,” Murdock announced. “If the man I'm expecting is there, you can 
roll the wagons on, get them unloaded by dark and collect your shares.” 


Rufer, hunched on his mustang, spoke instantly, “I'm going with you, Murdock.” Then he 
jerked a thumb toward Quillan. “So is he.” 


There was surliness in Rufer, whom Murdock had largely ignored these several days past. 
The man had sullenly insisted the Coyoteros were still stalking them into the mountains. 
Murdock had seen no sign of that, though it was possible Rufer was right Thankfully, 
however, there had been no further trouble. 


He studied the pair coldly. “Suit yourselves,” he growled. 

Canby said, “I'm siding you, Murdock.” 

They headed on a couple of minutes later, four abreast. Rufer and Quillan might have in 
mind some reckless plan to jump him, Murdock thought, and take his share of the payoff. If 


so, let them try. He was in a mood which would welcome such an attempt. 


Grazing goats and scrawny cattle fled from them. Several dark-faced kids, raggedly clad, 
stared wide-eyed as they rode past. 


The road became a dusty lane wandering between houses with whitewashed adobe walls, a 
sort of street, empty, but with people at doorways and windows silently watching them pass. 


The town plaza appeared, a dirt square which contained a rickety bandstand, a few benches 
and some drooping trees. On its far side there was- an old church. Around to the left of the 


church, on the east side of the plaza, was a posada or hotel. Belding's wagons had stopped 
there. His trunks were being carried inside. 


Only a few people were in sight. Canby muttered, “A queer feel about this town. Folks act 
scared. I don't think we're causing it. There's some other reason.” 


Murdock nodded. He felt this, also. 


They passed a cantina, on the west side of the plaza, and heard the drowsy strumming of a 
guitar. Quillan shifted eagerly in saddle. “Man, I'm sure for that place tonight!” he announced. 


Murdock stopped, a little farther along, at a corner across from the church, in front of a 
building which had a sign painted on its front: Tienda Comercial—J. Ybarra. He swung down 
and made a tie at a post which held up a sagging wooden awning over a dirt walk. 


There were two dusty, fly-specked show windows made of many small squares of glass 
held in place with lead strips. A door stood open between the windows. Murdock went inside, 
the others following. 


This was the counterpart of what would be a general store north of the border, shelves and 
counters on either side, with a stock of both dry goods and groceries. There was a high ceiling 
of white plaster supported by heavy wooden beams. The place seemed empty but a swivel 
chair creaked at the rear and Murdock paced quickly in that direction. 


Beyond the end of the left-hand counter, a man sat at a roll-top desk, pen in hand, making 
entries in a ledger. Grossly fat, moon-faced, he had yarn-like strands of black hair pasted 
carefully over a wide bald spot. Becoming aware of Murdock's approach he swung toward 
him and started, with a hurried moistening of thick lips. 


Murdock said, “Buenas tardes, Ybarra,” then continued, in rapid Spanish, since the fat 
man did not speak English, “As you see, I am here with the shipment as promised—eight 
wagonloads. Is Montejo's man on hand?” 


Ybarra stared at him. He was of a type to be found at all times, in all places. Clever, 
grasping, avaricious, Ybarra had the ability to make ten pesos sprout from an investment of 
one. Merchant, trader, usurer, he was merciless to all who owed him money. He had also 
taken lately to fishing in the troubled waters of Mexican politics, a furtive ally for pay of 
those who plotted against Porfirio Diaz. 


Murdock's appearance here obviously frightened him. “Eight wagons?” the man said, 
voice high-pitched and squeaky. 


“You heard me,” Murdock said. “They hold five hundred Springfield rifles, forty barrels of 
cartridges and forty more of gunpowder. I am ready to make delivery to you—but payment 
first, twenty-five thousand U. S. dollars for the lot, and how about the agent General Montejo 
promised would be here to complete the deal?” 


“Madre de Dios!” Ybarra said, nails clawing at an armrest. “Hombre, don't tell me those 
wagons are visible from the town?” 


Murdock studied him sharply. “What is wrong here?” he demanded. “I felt it, riding in, 
people scared about something, but nothing to account for it...” 


“Nothing?” Ybarra interrupted, plucking at the neckband of a collarless silk shirt. “Only 
the son of Satan himself, prowling and sniffing; he appeared yesterday, and may still be here. 
If he is, ay de mi, what will become of me?” 


“He? Who are you talking about?” Murdock snapped. 


Ybarra did not answer. He stared past Murdock toward the front of his tienda, eyes 
suddenly bulging in fright. 


Somebody else had come in from the street, spurs jingling. Murdock wheeled about. He 
saw the newcomer pacing toward him, heard his cheerful salutation, “Bienvenido, amigo! 
Como se va? I see you have arrived, about on schedule.” 


Very white teeth flashed in a jaunty smile. He was slim, narrow-hipped, almost as tall as 
Seth Murdock, with silky dark brows and a foppish mustache—a handsome strutting peacock, 
to outward seeming, but no one, and least of all Murdock, would ever make the mistake of 
curling a lip in his presence. 


His gear was flamboyant, charro garb, all black, trimmed with silver and gold thread, very 
tight trousers slashed at the sides to reveal supple oxblood boots, and an equally tight jacket 
open over a white linen shirt of many ruffles. He also wore a crimson sombrero with a scoop 
brim and steepled crown, bearing at the front the eagle and serpent symbol of Mexico 
stamped in heavy silver. 


Additionally, he carried one heavy ivory-handled Colt in a holster of polished black 
leather. 


“Hello, Vasco,” Murdock said carefully. “It has been some time since I saw you last.” 


“Creo que si! I think so!” Raoul Vasco laughed. “In Chihuahua, was it not? Yes, after you 
delivered guns to General Montejo and took his money. Now you come to do the same for 
Montejo.” 


He spoke in only faintly-accented English. Passing Canby, Quillan and Rufer, Vasco 
reached Murdock and stopped. They faced each other, each with a counter at his back, Ybarra 
nearby. 


The tienda owner's features now held the hue of tortilla dough, and with good reason. 


Vasco's gear was the uniform of an officer of Rurales, light cavalry which operated 
independently of the Mexican Army as secret police of President Porfirio Diaz and 
accountable only to him. One such as Raoul Vasco, who commanded a Rurale company, 
could serve as judge, jury and executioner, with no appeal from his verdict. 


It was no wonder his appearance had frightened the town. Vasco held Poblano in his fist. 
Ybarra knew this, knew that if Vasco spoke the word he could face a firing squad, with 
scarcely enough time granted him to pray before the rifles cracked. 


Vasco said, “How many wagons did you bring this time, Murdock?” 
“Eight,” Murdock told him. 
“And men?” 


“There are fourteen, including myself.” He felt with certainty that Vasco already had this 
information and was only checking up. 


A Rurale company included about thirty men, hand-picked for fighting qualities. If they 
tangled with his bunch, Murdock thought, he could be in a very tight spot. He knew the 
opinion held north of the border that Mexicans were poor stuff when it came to a scrap with 
gringos. Hard experience had taught Murdock to doubt this, and it was particularly false when 
applied to the men Vasco led. 


The danger of encountering Rurales was one of the risks involved in running guns to 
Mexico. But that Raoul Vasco commanded the company here just might be a turn of good 
luck. Sharp, quick-witted, completely merciless when it suited his purpose, he was also 
wholly without scruples and eager to advance his own fortunes. Perhaps he was seeking a 
payoff before letting the guns be delivered. 


“T suppose you want to know what is in the wagons,” Murdock continued, and gave this 
information also. He heard Rufer grunt angrily, and sent a look that warned him to stay silent. 


Vasco commented, “Your shipment would make a nice addition to the other arms and 
ammunition Montejo has been gathering. If he and Higuerra, in Chihuahua, raise the cry of 
the revolution they have long been planning, the result could be very interesting—if, of 
course, Don Porfirio does not suddenly move before they are ready and has both of them 
shot.” 


That Rurales had come to Poblano was probably not at all coincidental, Murdock thought. 
The news had leaked out that his wagons were on their way. He glanced to Ybarra, wondering 
if the fat merchant might be playing some secret sort of double game and had tipped Vasco 
off. But Ybarra was showing a sweating fear which could not be simulated. More likely the 
leak had been General Montejo himself, a swaggering, pompous sort with a habit of talking 
too much. 


“You have given me an accurate count, Murdock,” Vasco said. “You are truthful. Most 
gringos lie with, every word they speak.” 


Murdock growled, “Some Mexicans lie also if it suits their purpose. Raoul, what are you 
going to do about this deal?” 


He could see the street, and had no glimpse of any of Vasco's men. This might mean the 
Rurale captain had made his approach alone in order to drive some bargain, or it might not 
mean that at all. Vasco was Apache-like in his contempt for fear. He was capable of having 
walked in alone to underscore his contempt for gringos. 


“Do?” the man replied. “First, concerning Ybarra—nothing!” 


Ybarra wheezed hard, slumping down in his chair. 


Shifting to liquid Spanish, Vasco went on disdainfully, speaking to the merchant, “There 
was no reason for you to be afraid because I came along, you tub of lard, but it amused me to 
think of you sitting there with what you use for guts knotted in your big belly for fear I would 
put my hand on you.” 


“Senor Capitan, you should not do such a thing to me,” Ybarra whimpered, hand to his 
paunch. “TI have a bad heart.” 


“You have no heart at all,” Vasco said. “It would give me great pleasure to stand you 
before the guns of my men. The people of Poblano would be pleased also, after your years of 
cheating them. But General Montejo may succeed in what he is planning—quien sabe ?—and 
in that event you would be Governor of Sonora, as he has promised in return for your help in 
storing guns here for him. In a position I could use you. So I will wait to see how it goes when 
Montejo and Higuerra stir themselves to action.” 


He glanced to Murdock. “Does what I say surprise you? 


“Not particularly,” Murdock said, “though I had thought our reason for coming here was to 
demand a share of Montejo's money. Maybe it is still in your mind?” 


He had shifted to Spanish also. And Vasco smiled thinly. 


“Why grab like a thieving puta for a few Yanqui dollars when so much more—all of 
Mexico, perhaps—is at stake?” he said. 


“You really think Montejo and Higuerra have a chance if they get their revolution started?” 
Murdock asked. 


Vasco shrugged. “Who knows? Perhaps a day will come when somebody will rise against 
Don Porfirio and succeed in driving him from the presidente's palace in Mexico City, and 
perhaps fate has picked those two for that destiny, in which event a Diaz man who had not 
hindered them might gain much rank and wealth for himself.” 


“That could be a good reason for letting Montejo have the guns,” Murdock conceded. “I 
can think of another. Maybe you are obeying orders from Diaz, who wants them to get their 
revolution started; then he will crush those two, showing his people—also, any of his other 
generals with similar ideas—that he is too strong for anybody to succeed against him.” 


Vasco's eyes narrowed, with a tigerish glint in them for a second. Ybarra, sweating no 
longer, leaned forward to scan the features of the slim captain, trying to read his thoughts. 


Murdock continued, “Or maybe you are only hand in glove with Montejo, who has decided 
to break his word to me and try to gain my shipment for nothing, using you and your Rurales 


for that purpose.” 


“Por Dios, no!” Vasco flared. “I do not play cat's-paw for that braying ass of a general!” 


“You are playing cat and mouse with me,” Murdock growled. “I want a straight answer: do 
you propose to let me unload my wagons without hindrance?” 


“T have not yet made up my mind,” Vasco replied. 


He glanced toward Murdock's three, men. “These cabrones are with you? They are all 
trash, ready to slit your throat at any second,” Vasco said. “I see that in their eyes. I smell 
their hate for you. If I did let you unload and collect, I think they would be at you like wolves, 
to seize the money. Perhaps I would do you a favor by taking over your wagons; you might at 
least live a little longer...” 


Rufer interrupted hotly, “Damn you, I can savvy your lingo in spots and I caught some of 
that!” 


Canby, whose knowledge of Spanish was good, said, “Keep quiet, Ed. There's no sense in 
letting him rile us up.” 


“Of course,” the Rurale captain went on, “they are, in the way of all gringos, cowards, so 
perhaps you do not have so very much to fear from them.” 


Glittering fires showed in Vasco's dark eyes. “All gringos!” he repeated, a biting challenge 
as well as a statement. 


He was a man of mercurial wildfire temper, of vaunting pride and of contempt for those 
from north of the border. Montejo might get the guns, Ybarra might profit from handling 
them—and Seth Murdock might wind up with nothing for all he had endured in bringing them 
here. 


Vasco's hand moved slowly to his Colt. Supple fingers caressed its ivory butt. “I am going 
to prove to you what I have just said,” he purred. “When I am done you will have your 
answer, Murdock. It may be yes, but I do not think so, for I have never known one of your 
kind who could stand, as I can, through what is to come. I think the answer will be no!” 


His gun whispered, leaving its holster. Vasco tipped it up, muzzle pointing at the ceiling. 
“First,” he said, “I cock my gun...” 


The hammer snicked as he eased it back. “Hey!” Rufer protested, taking an uneasy step 
toward the street. 


Vasco's finger curled about the trigger guard. “Next, I do this...” 
He began to spin the gun on his finger, faster and faster, until it became a blur. 


Ybarra suddenly uttered a piercing scream of fright, lunged from his chair and scrambled 
on all fours under one of his counters. 


“Next I do this!” Vasco shouted, letting the gun go, hurling it high above his head. 


Rufer, Canby and Quillan had already broken, in hurried flight between the counters 
toward the front door, seeking like Ybarra to put something between themselves and the gun, 
which hit the plastered ceiling and roared harshly, hammer pounding on shell. 


A bullet flew wild then, like a blind hornet in search of someone, anyone, on whom to vent 
its deadly sting. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


THE GUN FELL TO THE FLOOR between Murdock and Vasco. After a long moment 
Vasco, eyes intent on Murdock, bent slowly to pick it up. 


Murdock had not stirred. Now he turned his head for a glance at a gouge in the counter top 
near his elbow. The bullet had struck there, slashing the wood and spinning away. 


“An interesting way to get killed,” he remarked. “You pulled that trick as though you've 
tried it before.” 


“Si, several times,” Vasco said, re-holstering his gun. 

“Did the bullet ever hit anybody?” 

“Once—in the back, as the man was running. He was a gringo.” 

“Well, sorry to disappoint you this time, if that was what you were hoping would happen 
to me,” Murdock told him sardonically. “It looks as though you took in a little too much 
territory with your talk about all gringos being cowards.” 


“Perhaps,” Vasco said. His manner had become one of grudging respect. 


Ybarra came scrambling shakily from under his counter. Rufer was rising from behind the 
shelter of a box he had found. Canby and Quillan had gone on out to the street. 


Murdock said, “I am going to unload my wagons at once, Raoul.” 

“Of course—and collect,” Vasco said. “I shall not hinder you.” 

He turned and left. 

Murdock glanced at Ybarra. “Where is Montejo's man?” he demanded. 


The merchant moistened his lips again. “Go to the posada and wait. He will find you 
there.” 


“'Sta bien. My rigs will be here soon. Get ready for them,” Murdock ordered. “And 
remember, hombre, tenga cuidado! Take care in the unloading or your store and warehouse 


are liable to fly apart if a spark reaches the powder. If you have any sacks, use them to cover 
the barrels.” 


“Si, I will do that,” Ybarra muttered. 
Murdock walked out also, Rufer following him. 


Raoul Vasco was cantering past the front of the church, sitting an ornate saddle on a silky- 
maned blue roan. He turned a corner and disappeared, heading south Murdock noted. His men 
were likely camped somewhere in that direction, then. 


“Loco!” Canby said. “He must be to pull such a trick!” 


“You three ride to the wagons and roll them on in,” Murdock directed. “Turn to on the 
unloading and get that done as fast as possible, then pull back, make camp and see to the 
stock. By then I should have your shares ready.” 


“Yeah?” Quillan responded jeeringly. “Well, I say somebody stays with you until the 
collecting, and afterwards, to make sure you don't do any running north with those shares!” 


Murdock turned to him, facing the kid's muddy eyes and reckless challenge; wondering 
whether he must deal with this young hellion here and now, suddenly not caring, starting to 
set himself on edge for anything; his right arm was not bothering him now. But Canby lunged 
at Quillan, cuffed him, and gave the kid a hard backward shove. 


“Do as you're told and keep your yap shut!” he snapped. “Murdock, I'll see to the 
unloading and the wagons and horses. Then we'll wait for you to bring us our money.” 


Murdock nodded, mounting his black. He rode around to the posada, a hulking three- 
storied building with a sign across its front, Casa Ruiz. Murdock had stayed there once before, 
two months ago, while arranging with Ybarra to take delivery of the shipment. 


He directed the boy who came running to take his reins, “Rub the horse down well, chico. 
Air his blanket. In an hour, give him a bucket of water and some corn, then at about dark re- 
saddle. I may ride tonight.” 


It was well to be careful. Vasco might change his mind. Murdock walked under a ramada 
roof which shaded a wide porch and inside entered a narrow, dusty lobby. 


Stairs rose at one end. Off to his right was a dining room and bar with some drinkers 
visible, including Horace Belding. Behind the desk on Murdock's left a clerk stood under a 
fly-specked engraving of Porfirio Diaz, who had an eagle-eyed look. 

A number of people were in the lobby. Murdock signed the register, noting that Belding 
and Lucretia Wayne were occupying the same room. He said, “Do you have any American 
whiskey?” 


“Si, but it is expensive, ten pesos per bottle.” 


He rang a five-dollar gold bit on the desk top. “Bring me one.” 


The bottle under his arm, he climbed the stairs to the second floor, found his room and 
twisted a key. As he did so, a door opened across the hall and Lucretia Wayne stood there. 
She wore a blue dressing gown and was brushing her long fair hair. 


Her hand became still. Murdock found himself wishing she were not so young and 
attractive; a woman hardened in flagrance would be easier to dismiss from his thoughts. 


“I—I thought you might be Horace,” she said. 


“He's below, catching up with his drinking,” Murdock told her. “Has he done anything yet 
about hiring help to reach Tucson?” 


“T don't know.” 


“Tell him from me that he would be well advised not to spend tonight in this town. But if 
he won't listen, be sure your door is barred. Put something against it.” 


He pushed open his door, but at a faint sound from her looked around to see the woman 
leaning against a jamb, suddenly forlorn, a misting of tears in her blue eyes. 


Murdock growled, “Is something wrong?” 


Lucretia shook her head. “Nothing. Or... did you ever lose someone, and find yourself 
completely alone?” 


He had lost someone, had been left alone, but with hatred, not with grief. Murdock stood 
silent and the woman stiffened her back, withdrawing into the room across the hall. 


“I forgot for a moment. You aren't interested in my troubles,” she said. “Good-bye, Mr. 
Murdock.” 


He walked into his own room with another wish, that he had listened when she had tried to 
tell him why she was with Belding. 


The room held an iron-framed bed, a stand with crockery pitcher and bowl, a slop jar, a 
bureau with a cracked mirror and two chairs. There was an odor that mingled dust and 
mildew. Murdock locked the door, then pulled the bottle's cork with his teeth and had a 
swallow. 


He paced to a window and looked out, but saw only the empty plaza. He put the bottle 
aside and stretched himself out on the bed, staring up at the ceiling, wondering how long he 
would have to wait for the man from Montejo with the money. 


Weariness and lack of sleep took their toll. He dozed almost at once, and after a while he 
dreamed. 


It had happened several times before, a tortured re-living of the night when his world had 
fallen apart in shattered ruins. 


On that night three years ago he had returned to Bendigo after having been gone for four 
days, leading A Troop and part of C on a routine patrol to Salt Sinks and back. Colonel 
Sidmore was to have gone along, for a first-hand look at the regiment at work, but had begged 
off, alleging that an old war injury was troubling him. 


So the return, riding in by night instead of waiting until the following morning as planned, 
relinquishing his horse to his orderly, striding on to the house he shared with Jane, finding it 
dark and empty. 


He had turned to the other house on officers’ row, the one that was allotted to Sidmore for 
his visit to the post. It was not a sudden thing, heading there, not an abrupt dawning of 
suspicion; worry had started to gnaw at him from the first meeting of those two. 


Jane was a handsome, striking woman, with flirtatious tendencies. This had bothered 
Murdock, but they had not been married very long, he had been reluctant to curb her, and he 
had credited Jane with enough good sense not to go too far with the junior bachelor officers of 
the post who danced attendance on her. 


Leland Sidmore was something different. Murdock had sensed danger from him. There 
had been the significant exchanges of glances between the man and Jane, the bright sparkling 
of her eyes, signs which Murdock had tried to ignore of a rising tide of excitement in his wife. 


She had hated Arizona, the rough post life at Fort Bendigo, and he had been hoping for 
better duty but with scant indications it would soon be forthcoming. Sidmore already had that 
better duty, close to the mighty, Sherman, Sheridan and Grant, in Washington; he had the 
eagles Murdock could not hope to attain again in less than twenty years more of service. 
These were the things which Murdock also knew and also tried to ignore. 


Such was the situation on the night when he returned after four days of absence, to find his 
house dark and empty, to walk on to the place Sidmore was using and to put his hand on the 
knob. For a moment he had thought himself a fool, but then he had heard sudden low laughter 
from within, laughter that he knew well, and he had put his shoulder against a locked door, 
bursting it open. 


Murdock writhed in his sleep, seeing it again: Jane half-naked in the man's arms, giggling 
in complacent surrender, then spying her husband and frantically freeing herself, features 
going waxy in shock. 


Sidmore had turned toward the door, hands out as though to fend him off, gasping, “Listen, 
Murdock! Will you listen for a moment?” 


He had gone at the one-time boy colonel of Shiloh, seizing him, hurling him against a wall 
with a force which shook the whole house, catching him on the rebound, battering his face, 
tearing at him with a mad resolve to destroy Leland Sidmore. 


There had been awareness in him of Jane standing frozen by a door, dress caught up and 
draped over herself. Then Captain James Flanner had rushed in, attempting to intercede. 
Murdock had thrown him furiously aside, but others had also pounded in, to force him away 
from Sidmore, whose face was streaming blood. By then, Jane was gone. 


Murdock shook himself awake. He was sweat-drenched, there was gray light in the 
Poblano hotel room, and he had been asleep for several hours. 


Dragging himself from the bed, he poured water into the bowl, scrubbed his face, had 
another drink from the bottle, then moved to the window for a look across the plaza. 


His wagons were partially visible at Ybarra's warehouse dock. The barrels were being 
unloaded. They would be stored with shallow ends uppermost, the ends containing the salt, 
vinegar, tobacco and corn meal, waiting for Montejo to make use of their deadlier contents. 
When the barrels had been unloaded the wagon bed floorboards would be pulled up and the 
rifles under them would also be transferred to the warehouse. By dark or a little after the job 
should be completed. 


Where was Montejo's man, with the payment for that shipment? 


Standing by the window, Murdock thought of the rest that had happened at Fort Bendigo 
three years ago. 


Everything had been against him. Sidmore was a West Point man, and he was not; 
Sidmore had a heroic reputation. Murdock grimly suspected a message had come from 
Washington that he was not to be let off. 


Flanner had testified that he had seen Murdock assaulting the Colonel with no one else 
present. There had been other testimony that Murdock had played poker with Leland Sidmore, 
angrily commenting afterwards about the man's luck, which was true enough—others had 
been suspicious of Sidmore also. It had been accepted that he had brooded over his belief that 
Sidmore was a cheat and had exploded into violent action that night. 


The crowning blow had been Sidmore's own statement that cards had been the reason for 
Murdock's assault. 


Murdock had never seen Jane again. She was gone the day following that bitter night, on 
the stage to Tucson. Her flight had not helped him. There had been nothing to help. The court 
had rendered its decision: “We find... on all counts, guilty.” 


Sidmore was gone by then also, recalled to Washington. 


Flanner's doing, Murdock told himself again now, a servile pandering to Sidmore which 
had won Flanner promotion. Jane had undoubtedly slipped out of the rear of the house that 
night after her moment of frozen shock, but Murdock could not be shaken in his belief that 
Flanner had seen her and had kept it to himself. 


So he had been broken and thrown out of the Army, by an ambitious captain, by a colonel 
who had to be protected, by a faithless woman who now, for Murdock, was typical of her 
whole sex. 


He put on his hat and left the room, going down to the lobby. It was deserted save for the 
clerk puttering at his desk. A supper clatter came from the dining room. 


Murdock had a look at the street, chafing at the delay by Montejo's man, thinking of the 
many dangers imposed by that delay. 


A muted whisper came from behind him: “Senor, listen but do not turn around. I could not 
speak before, but now we are alone... I am from General Montejo.” 


It was the hotel clerk, who continued, “Because of Ybarra, whom Montejo does not greatly 
trust, I was ordered to proceed with much care.” 


Ybarra was quite capable of conniving to get his hands on the payment, Murdock thought. 
He said, “You did well to be careful, hombre. Now, hand over the dinero and I will do the 
worrying about it.” 


“Senor, I do not have it at present. I must pick up the money—twenty-five thousand 
dollars in American currency, gold-back bills as agreed. But first I have a question for you 
from the General: will you bring another shipment of the same size, for the same payment, as 
quickly as possible?” 


The shipment just delivered had come from San Francisco in a small barkentine which had 
made the run up the Gulf, lightening its cargo ashore on a lonely beach. Murdock worked 
with a combine which was busy sending many shipments southward to many countries. There 
were large stocks of arms available, left over from the '61-'65 war with the South, and the 
profit for handling them ran very high—for some, at least, though Murdock, with four trips 
completed, had not yet done notably well for himself. 


Of course, his expenses were considerable. But he had managed to salt a couple of 
thousand away in the vault of a San Antonio bank; and he was carrying about a thousand 
more on him now. 


Another shipment? Why not? This was his business running guns into Mexico, and he 
began to frame a reply for the clerk, that he would bring another load but the price would run 
five thousand dollars more, in keeping with the dangers and difficulties he had discovered in 
rolling his wagons to Poblano. 


Raoul Vasco suddenly came in from the street at his jaunty pace. 

He sent a casual glance at the clerk, who caught his breath with a worried sound. Then 
Vasco measured Murdock, perhaps momentarily remembering the scene at Ybarra's store. 
“Amigo, it seems I missed something when checking your train and you did not choose to 


inform me about it, that two other gringos, a man and a woman, came with you.” 


“Tt did not seem important to mention them, Raoul,” Murdock replied. “They joined me by 
accident.” 


He told of the Coyotero attack at the ridge. Vasco listened, dark eyes intent, sharply 
probing. He sent another glance to the desk, but the clerk had taken himself away. 


“The woman is pretty, I have heard,” Vasco commented. 


A cat-like smile quirked his lips, with those words. He was a man of many women, many 
affairs; great personal charm and ruthlessness, plus the power of his position, made conquest 
easy. 


“Where did you hear that?” Murdock demanded, wondering if someone in his outfit had 
been talking to the Rurale captain, wondering also if Vasco's eyes would become covetous 
when they rested on her. 


Vasco laughed. “I hear many things, from many people— hotel maids and beggars and old 
women with veils over their faces who watch all that happens. She is fair, I hear, rubia, muy 
hermosa; I look forward to meeting her. First, though, I have business with the man. I have 
heard something about him that requires questions—and answers.” 


“He is only a weak-spined fool, a drunk. What could there be about him to interest you?” 
Murdock demanded. 


“You do not know?” Vasco said, studying him. “Yes, it is clear you do not. There are 
times when you seem very smart, and others when you are very stupid, like other gringos. If 
that man had ridden with me, I would have squeezed all of his secrets from him very 
quickly—and the woman's secrets from her, also.” 


“Raoul, don't try pressure on her!” Murdock warned. 


Vasco's eyes glittered. “Because she is one of your kind, a gringo woman, and I must not 
touch her?” 


Murdock did not know why he had uttered the warning, or why he now stood silent, 
emphasizing it. 


Vasco smiled mockingly. “You Americanos behave with foolish sentiment where women 
and horses are concerned. It is one of your weaknesses,” he observed. “Well, perhaps she is 
thin-blooded and cold and will not interest me. Now, I want to talk to the man, Belding. 
Where is he?” 

“Try the bar. I saw him there a while ago.” 


“Come along. I will buy you a drink, before asking the questions which he must answer,” 
Vasco invited. 


“Not now. Later, maybe,” Murdock replied. He wanted to collect from the hotel clerk. 


Vasco frowned, perhaps in momentary anger at having his invitation refused. But he 
shrugged and started toward the room which held the bar, then paused to say something more. 


“This is a night when I must do much squeezing for gringo secrets,” he commented. 


Murdock eyed him blankly. ““What are you talking about?” 


“You do not know there is another one here, or what he calls himself and the reason why 
he has come to Poblano at this time when you are making delivery of those guns?” Vasco 
said. “Well, I will find out and then I will tell you— perhaps.” 


He sauntered on into the bar. 


A number of minutes passed. Then footsteps sounded at the stairs and a man appeared, 
coming down, to stop short at the sight of Murdock, who felt sudden giddiness and a roaring 
in his ears. 


The man was Colonel Leland Sidmore. 


CHAPTER SIX 


IT SEEMED FOR A MOMENT the continuation of Murdock's dream, something that 
could not possibly be real. And yet it was. 


He had often thought of encountering Sidmore again, had told himself he would go with 
fierce directness at the man and complete what he had failed to accomplish at Bendigo. Now 
he was crossing the lobby toward him, but slowly; perhaps because of the abruptness of this 
meeting, he was feeling no anger yet, only amazement. 


“Hello, Murdock,” Sidmore said. His reaction was one of obvious strain, but he was 
handling it well. 


His appearance was somewhat shabby. He held himself, though, in the same debonair 
manner that Murdock remembered. 


And he hurried on, “I am trying to get back into the States from Mexico City—alone. 
There is too much yellow fever in the ports to risk attempting to leave by ship.” 


Murdock growled, “Mexico City? You had some sort of duty there?” 


“Army duty? Why, no,” Sidmore replied. “I left the Army nearly three years ago, resigned 
my commission shortly after your court-martial.” Then he smiled wryly. “I was forced to do 
that.” 


His startling words seemed to echo in the empty lobby. And Sidmore went on, “I thought 
you might have heard about it.” 


Murdock shook his head. He had left Bendigo immediately after his court-martial, with a 
bitter plan to follow Sidmore. But he had always lived beyond his pay and there had been the 
necessity to scratch hard merely to survive, before his discovery of the money to be made 
from running guns to Mexico, which had wholly absorbed him since. Always in him, though, 
had been the determination to find and face Sidmore again some day. Now it was happening, 
but there was still no flare of anger in Seth Murdock. 


“T was afraid all of it was going to happen, when you found me with Jane that night,” 
Sidmore said. “I tried to get you to wait and listen. I wanted to warn that both of us could be 
ruined.” 


Murdock remembered his pleading cry on the night at Bendigo. 


“T lied at your trial, in a desperate effort to save myself,” Sidmore continued. “For what it's 
worth, I'm sorry about that now. I know the truth might have resulted in acquittal for you. And 
as it turned out the lie did me no good at all. It was just one spot of scandal too many on my 
record. They decided I had to go.” 


They. He was referring to the hard, flinty-eyed generals who had won the war with the 
South and who now ran the Army. That Sidmore was a West Point graduate had not mattered 
after all, nor had his widely publicized heroism at Shiloh. It seemed he had become a 
nuisance—and they had rid themselves of him. 


“T heard that officers of experience could find service under Porfirio Diaz, so I went to 
Mexico and did well for a while,” Sidmore revealed. “But,” wryly once more, “there was 
trouble about my card-playing. Diaz ordered me to leave his country.” 


It looked as though he was departing empty-handed, but there was no complaint in 
Sidmore's voice or manner. Credit him with several things, Murdock thought—that he was 
not a whiner, for one. Nor a coward; what he had done at Shiloh proved that. If called out, he 
would probably accept without hesitation and give a good account of himself. 


Murdock asked tightly, “Do you know what happened to Jane?” 


“Oh, yes. She joined me in Washington and went along to Mexico City,” Sidmore replied. 
“When it became evident I was also finished there, Jane left me. She departed for Paris about 
a month ago with a great land-rich hidalgo who is planning to live abroad.” 


He, too, had felt the pain of her rejection. Murdock discovered he could not summon anger 
or hatred against this man. Time and the world and Sidmore's own weaknesses had already 
dealt with him. To add to it would be kicking someone who had been beaten to his knees. 


Sidmore added, “Jane has a facility for getting what she wants. She will always do well for 
herself, I think.” 


Murdock thought for a moment of the woman he had met and married impetuously in 
Chicago while on his way to Arizona duty. She had had no family; he had never known very 
much about her. It all seemed now something which had happened to somebody else. After 
Sidmore's disclosures he could no longer summon hatred or anger against Jane, either. 


“T was planning to make it across the border from here, but there doesn't seem to be any 
way open to me,” Sidmore said. “And I couldn't take advantage of it if there were. The effort 


of getting this far left me broke.” 


He sent a wistful glance toward the hotel bar. 


The desk clerk still had not returned. With a sense of great irony, Murdock said, “Come 
along, Sidmore. I'll buy you a drink.” 


They sat at a table with a bottle of aguardiente between them. Leland Sidmore had a deep 
swallow of the fiery liquor, smiled his thanks to Murdock and accepted a cigar. 


“T want you to know something,” he said, meditatively blowing smoke. “I was not the first 
man with whom Jane deceived you, but I was the first who could give her what she wanted, to 
better herself and to get away from Arizona. Jane played me very cleverly, making me 
promise that she could join me in Washington. If you had not found us together that night, she 
would have left you anyway, with no explanation. 


Murdock was sitting where he could watch the lobby desk. The hotel clerk still had not 
returned. 


“You lost something which you could not have kept,” Sidmore continued. “So did I, for 
that matter. Jane was aiming much higher than either of us.” 


She was still his wife, Murdock recalled. Not that this mattered to her; marital obligations 
had never meant anything to Jane. His estimate of her sex's perfidy seemed to be borne out in 
full. 


He said, “Did you have an agreement with James Flanner about the testimony he gave at 
my trial?” 


Sidmore's brow furrowed. “Flanner? Who was he?” Then, “Oh, yes, the captain who 
rushed into the house that night but didn't see Jane. No, I had no agreement with him. I never 
even talked to the man.” 


Raoul Vasco suddenly came from the far side of the room, passing their table with a hard, 
measuring glance, and Murdock remembered Vasco's suspicion concerning Sidmore, the 
other gringo in Poblano tonight, a suspicion which it seemed now could be completely 
discounted. 


Moments later Murdock pushed back his chair and stood up. “I have some urgent business, 
Sidmore. Finish the bottle.” 


But he hesitated, studying the man, thinking of how strangely fate had used the two of 
them. Then he brought out his roll, stripped off some bills and dropped them on the table, 


enough to keep Sidmore for a while as he tried to cope with his uncertain future. 


“Luck,” Murdock growled, and left. 


The lobby was deserted again, save for a fussy little man at the desk who spoke lisping 
Castilian. He was Ruiz, the owner, and he did not know his clerk's whereabouts. “A new man, 


Senor, with private affairs of his own, perhaps a woman or two; he comes and goes at odd 
times. He has a room here. If you would care to look into it...” 


Murdock checked the room. It was on the ground floor at the rear of the shambling posada, 
close to the kitchen's greasy smells. He found the door open, the room empty. 


Murdock fretted at the thought of Montejo's messenger being on the loose with the twenty- 
five thousand in gold-backs. He returned to the lobby and sent a glance at the plaza. It was 
dusk now, with a few lights beginning to show about the square. A hard wind was rising, 
rioting among the trees. 


He chewed his lip, then had a thought that Montejo's man might be waiting for him in his 
own room on the second floor. Murdock climbed the stairs and had a look, entering warily. 


The room was empty. He moved to a window and sent another glance across the plaza, 
noting that a light glowed dimly against the street windows at the front of Ybarra's store. It 
was black around at the side, the warehouse dock. The unloading apparently had been 
concluded. 


Uneasiness was growing constantly in him, and a foreboding of trouble. The clerk had 
been afraid of Ybarra; he had shown fright at Vasco's appearance and had slipped away. Here, 
in this place where intrigue and double-dealing were in the very air, Murdock grimly 
suspected a number of forces were at work to cheat him of his payment for bringing the guns 
to Poblano. 


A woman cried out suddenly, a sound of furious protest. Murdock wheeled and lunged 
through the corridor door; two steps took him to the door of the room occupied by Belding 
and Lucretia Wayne, and his shoulder hammered into the wood, ramming the door open. 


Lucretia was struggling with Raoul Vasco. Her hair was still loose and she still wore the 
dressing gown. It had been torn from shoulder to waist at one side, revealing pale flesh. 


Belding lay on the bed, staring glassy-eyed at the ceiling. 


The woman was fighting silently now. Vasco, laughing, was pulling her into his embrace, 
hands insistent and demanding. His head jerked around as Murdock lunged into the room and 
he shoved her away from him, trying to draw the heavy gun at his hip. Murdock slugged him, 
a fast blow angled across mouth and chin. Vasco staggered sideways, fell over a chair and hit 
the floor. 


Lucretia almost fell also. She caught at a bedpost and clung to it, weariness and despair in 
her features. 


Murdock lifted his right-side Colt. It bore on Vasco who, sombrero jolted off, rose 
unsteadily to his feet. A glittering trickle of blood showed at the corner of his bruised mouth. 
He wiped the back of his hand across it, looked at the stain and then at Murdock, olive skin 
growing darker, all the planes of his handsome face becoming hard and purposeful. 


“You should not have done that, Murdock,” he said. “It is as I remarked, you gringos are 
weak where women and horses are concerned. This is a weakness which is going to cost you 
much, since it has become necessary that I kill you.” 


Murdock gestured with gun-muzzle toward the door. “Get out Raoul,” he ordered. 


“You will go with me?” Vasco said. “We will walk down to the lobby or to the street, any 
place you wish, and let % our guns decide the matter.” 


“Later, maybe,” Murdock said. 


“Now!” Vasco snapped. “I offer you only the one choice. Refuse, and you shall have a 
dog's dying; this I promise!” 


Murdock gestured again. “Out!” he said. 


Vasco bent to pick up his sombrero. He left. The door still stood open as his footsteps, the 
soft jingling of his spurs, died in the corridor. 


Lucretia Wayne said dully, “I forgot about barring the door. He walked in, with questions 
concerning something he seemed to think Horace had done at Mazatlan. I tried to say I knew 
nothing about what might have happened there. He told me I was lying, then said it could wait 
until Horace was sober—and put his hands on me...” 


It was the second time, Murdock realized, that he had been involved in something like this. 
The first time he had lost his Army career. Now he was liable to lose his life. Vasco had not 
been voicing an empty threat. If they met again the man, driven by outraged pride, would be 
honed to kill, and likely with his Rurales backing him up. 


“T wish now I had kept quiet, rather than bringing you in here to be in trouble on my 
account!” Lucretia suddenly cried. 


Belding, on the bed, giggled—a feckless fool, Murdock thought, who had picked a bad 
time to get drunk in a hurry. 


Murdock pointed to him. “Did he do anything about hiring help to guard you on the trip to 
Tucson?” 


Lucretia became aware of her torn robe. Coloring, she pulled the edges of ripped cloth 
together, then replied, “I don't think so.” 


“What about the two who came with you from the Gulf?” 
“They were told to wait, at the wagons.” 
He stepped to a window and looked out into now thick darkness, wondering whether 


Vasco had gone to pick up his killer wolves, and if so how long it would take for him to 
return* 


Murdock spoke, over his shoulder, “Get dressed. Hurry. You and Belding must leave 
Poblano at once.” 


“How can we, without help?” 
“You'll have to make do with those two from Puerto Ysabel. Don't argue; move!” 


He was giving her no choice in the matter. He could not rightly explain to himself why it 
should make any difference to him what might happen from now on to Lucretia Wayne, but 
his decision had been made and he meant to see it through. 


Murdock watched the street below. Then his gaze shifted and he saw her reflected in the 
window, the robe removed, a glimpse evoking many memories of his past with another 
woman. The sight of Lucretia's slender comeliness during this moment of candor stirred 
hungers that had been infrequently appeased since Jane's treachery. 


It angered him. He looked away, then abruptly growled, “The someone that you said you 
lost—who was it?” 


Her reply came laggingly, “The man I was to marry. I traveled from Philadelphia to join 
him in Mexico. He was two weeks dead, of yellow fever, when I arrived at Mazatlan.” 


Murdock said, with biting irony, “But Belding was there to comfort you?” 


“T became ill myself,” Lucretia answered. “Horace took care of me. As for—for what 
happened after I recovered, I had nothing, no money, no one to turn to. I thought of dying, 
before accepting his offer, but I found that thinking about it is very different from being able 
to do such a thing.” 


Then, with a touch of the temper and spirit she could display at times, “I wanted to live!” 
Lucretia said. 


Presently she added, “I am ready.” 


He faced around. She now wore the drab gray dress, plus a cape with a hood over her still 
unbound hair. 


He studied her, feeling a touch of pity, but only for a moment. Women, he reminded 
himself, were masters at rationalizing their acts. Jane Sharrod had no doubt been full of 
reasons justifying her betrayal of him. He must not be tempted into believing wholly what this 
one said. 


“You and I will have to get Belding down to the stable yard,” he told her. ““We had better 
use the back stairs.” 


He glanced at their luggage, including Belding's two trunks. “T'll send your men up for that 
stuff. Come on. We must hurry.” 


The flickering radiance of the hotel stable's night lantern showed one of Belding's wagons 
ready to go with four mules in harness. Murdock had decreed that the other wagon must be 
left behind. 


He told Lucretia, on the wagon seat, “Go back up the road toward the pass; try to make it 
to our last night camp. I'll be along with my men, as soon as possible.” 


One of the peons from the Gulf, holding the reins beside Lucretia, shivered fearfully; the 
other one was riding under the tilt, with Belding. 


She said, “But if you don't come along?” 
“Then you're en your own. Bear northeast. Tucson is that way.” 
With the Coyoteros possibly waiting, but this was a risk which had to be taken. 


Some grub from the hotel kitchen was in the wagon. The water barrel it carried had been 
filled. Murdock said, “Get rolling. And make those mules run!” 


The wagon lurched out along the street this side of the plaza and quickly vanished in 
darkness. Then the stable boy suddenly appeared beside Murdock, shoving something into his 
hand. “For you, Senor, ” he breathed, and darted away. 


It was a folded bit of paper. Holding it up, Murdock saw by lantern light spidery writing in 
Spanish: 'I am at the bandstand in the plaza, with the money. Come at once.’ 


There was a sprinkling of stars. The wind was a booming torrent from the north, hurling 
dust and trash across the town and dimming all sounds, though faint echoes of music and 
laughter came from the cantina up the street from Ybarra's store. 


Murdock entered the plaza and worked his way toward the bandstand. He was still some 
distance from it when some snapping report, perhaps a gunshot, made him drop to his knee, 
Colt leaping to his hand. 


But the sound was not repeated and he heard nothing more; he rose and paced on, coming 
to the bandstand, a rickety structure of wood. He spoke urgently, “Hombre, show yourself. I 
am here.” 


Someone moved before him, a little off to his left, and a gun barked wickedly. A bullet 
screamed in his ear. Something fanged him stingingly across the forehead. He hit the ground 
and hugged it. 


The one who had pulled the trigger was gone, running, a movement sensed rather than 
seen, disappearing in the thick blackness. Murdock raised himself. He touched the rip in his 
forehead—the work of a flying splinter rather than of the bullet, he thought. It hurt but not 
seriously. A shallow trickle of blood ran down his cheek. 


He took several more steps, feeling his way around the bandstand; then he stumbled 
against someone inert on the ground and almost fell. 


Murdock bent, snapped a match, cupped his hands and had one quick look before the wind 
drowned the flame. He saw the face of the hotel clerk, mouth open as though to cry out in 
protest, eyes open also and between them a small dark hole made by the first bullet which had 
been fired here. 


Murdock searched the body. He found no money. 


He looked toward Ybarra's store. Light still glimmered against the street windows, but 
suddenly it ebbed, moved away, and the store went dark. Somebody was taking a lamp out 
through the rear. 


Murdock swore softly. Ybarra had had a hand in this, he told himself, and Ybarra was not 
going to get away with it. 


He left the bandstand and the plaza and ran across the street, going around the corner of the 
store and along its side. The warehouse was toward the rear with the loading dock nearby. 
Light showed yonder on the dock. 


Three people were there, standing by a crate—Ybarra, holding a big-bowled oil lamp in his 
left hand and a gun in his right hand, and two other men. As Murdock warily approached, one 
of those two spoke wheezingly. “You're sure the second one you got was Murdock?” Ed 
Rufer demanded. 


“T heard his Yank whine just before I cut loose,” the tough kid, Quillan, replied. “He hit 
the dirt, then stayed there. I tell you, we're rid of that high-nosed dog!” 


Quillan looked at Ybarra, and went on, “Five thousand to this fat sod for pointing us at the 
one who had the cash seems like too damned much, seeing as how he's figuring to make that 
Mex General buy those guns all over again, from him.” 


“The pistol he's packing says he don't mean to be shorted,” Rufer said. “Also, maybe we 
can bring in some guns of our own and do business with him later on. We pay. Then we haul 
out of this town.” 

“But we don't ride alone,” Quillan said sniggeringly. “I'm passing up the big drunk I was 
looking forward to, but not Belding's long-legged blonde; we're grabbing her, and she goes 
with us!” 


“T'm not arguing about that,” Rufer said, with an evil grin. 


“Wanted her all for myself, but we've got to stick together and sharing her won't be so 
bad...” 


“Andale!” Ybarra said nervously. 


“Sure,” Rufer agreed. “We'll hurry. Kid, get the packet open. Count out my cut first—one- 
third of twenty thousand...” 


Murdock put a hand to the loading platform and vaulted up to it. He burned a bullet past 
their faces. 


“There is your cut, Rufer,” he said. “Freeze, all of you. I'll kill if I have to shoot again.” 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


THE LAMP HELD BY YBARRA shook as though he had suddenly been taken by a hard 
chill, and the gun sagged downward in his hand. He put the lamp on the crate, then gestured 
imploringly to Murdock. “Amigo, let us talk about this,” he proposed hurriedly. “Something 
can be worked out—between you and me...” 


“Silencio!” Murdock snapped. “You connived at killing one of your own people and 
planned to hold Montejo up, make him pay double for those guns, no doubt with a story that 
would put all the blame for that on me. Ybarra, there ought to be a bullet in your fat belly. 
One more word out of you and I'll stick one there.” 


Rufer glared balefully. Quillan, across the crate from Ybarra, was standing rigidly. He held 
a fat oilskin packet in his right hand. 


Murdock continued, “Quillan, lay that money on the crate, then back away from it.” 


Quillan swore thickly. “I should have taken you, that night when the Coyoteros hit. I knew 
in my bones I could do it!” he cried. “Murdock, you're not getting away with this. I'll see you 
in hell first!” 


“You'll be there by a fast short-cut if you give me any more lip,” Murdock said. “Quillan, 
put that money down!” 


The kid's hand moved, unwillingly. He laid the oilskin packet on the crate, near the lamp, 
and took two grudging backward steps, then another as Murdock's gun jerked commandingly. 


Rufer made a rasping, bitter sound. Murdock glanced at him. He said, “Rufer, I heard you 
say your cut would be a third, and you wouldn't take less than Quillan. So, two-thirds of the 
steal, less Ybarra's share, was for you two, with a third to somebody else. Who?” 


No answer came. The lamp burned fitfully, its flame harried by the wind. Murdock noticed 
several barrels off to one side near a closed door and recognized them as having come from 
his wagons. They had not been moved inside, perhaps because of darkness before the 
unloading was completed. 


Murdock stepped forward to the crate, picked up the oilskin packet, which had a tightly 
compressed, solid feel, and slid it under his jacket. Ybarra had retreated, to stand against a 
wall. Fearful sweat was sliding down his jowls again. 


“T'll find out who the other one is,” Murdock said. “I'm paying shares to only ten men. 
Rufer, you and Quillan, plus somebody else, get nothing except a piece of advice—which you 
don't deserve, but I'll hand it out anyway: hit for the border as soon as I'm gone. Don't waste a 
second. It isn't only that the others aren't going to be happy when they learn you meant to 


leave them with empty pockets. Vasco and his Rurales will likely soon be here, making 
targets out of every gringo they see.” 


Whether he could reach the others of his outfit and hurry them from Poblano in time was 
questionable. One thing seemed certain, he had to start at once. Murdock began to back away. 


Rufer said venomously, “I'm the one that should have got you. Plenty of chances and 
plenty of reasons too, you making me eat dust when I could have been taking Apache heads! 
I'm the one who's going to tally you out, Murdock. Run? Like hell! Your threats don't scare 
me worth a damn. You won't even get clear of this scurvy town; you'll stay right here, for the 
dogs to gnaw on...” 


It was a long run of words for Rufer, croaking hoarsely, with a purpose which Ybarra 
suddenly betrayed; crying out in fright, the tienda owner stared, eyes bulging, at something 
beyond Murdock, who whipped about. He saw somebody on the ground off to his left, 
hugging the dock, beyond the lamp's circle of radiance and too dimly glimpsed for 
recognition. A lick of gunflame leapt at him, a hurried shot meant to take him in the back and 
barely missing. 


Murdock fired instantly in return, snapping the shot from his hip. The interloper sank 
hurriedly down, out of sight. 


Rufer had been trying to cover that somebody's approach by riveting attention on himself. 
Whipping back toward him, Murdock saw Rufer going sideways, seeking the cover of the 
crate. Quillan was drawing, gun on the rise; Murdock pulled trigger again, and Quillan 
screamed thinly, hit. But he got off a bullet also. It found the lamp, which exploded with bits 
of flame like fiery raindrops in abrupt darkness. Then Murdock leaped backward off the dock. 


He twisted as he fell; he hit the ground running in a crouch toward the plaza. Three guns 
roared in concert behind, blindly groping for him in the night. 


Murdock reached the street. Several people had come out of the cantina, drawn by the 
clamoring guns, and were looking toward him. 


A frantic screaming became audible, from Ybarra: “Fire! Madre de Dios, somebody come 
and help me!” 


A new glow of radiance, ominously red, was spreading yonder. Quillan's bullet had sent oil 
flying from the shattered lamp, Murdock thought, and fire, following it, must now be eating at 
the dock's warped, weathered wood. He shook his head, remembering the barrels of 
gunpowder which the warehouse contained. 


Murdock ran on into the plaza. He started across it toward the hotel. A couple of more 
shots sounded behind him. 


He was near the bandstand when horsemen came pouring around a corner of the church in 
a flood tide rush, with a deep-toned savage roar, “Muerte a gringos! Todos! Todos!” 


“Death to all gringos!” They-were the Rurales. Vasco had brought them from their camp 
down-creek somewhere and their guns began to crash, raking the night for whoever the bullets 
might find. 


Murdock hit the ground in a headlong dive, close beside the bandstand. He hugged it, head 
down, lest starlight betray his pale features. 


A column of Vasco's men drove along the street toward the cantina, and a momentary hot 
fight raged there, with some frenzied yelling which indicated they had run into part of 
Murdock's outfit. 


Another group had swung around in front of the hotel. It seemed likely Vasco was with 
that bunch. He would soon find that those he wanted, Lucretia Wayne and Seth Murdock, 
were not there, and that the woman had fled. Since she had only one way to go, northward 
toward the pass in the mountains, pursuit would probably begin soon. And she could not have 
gained much of a lead, a few miles at most. 


The uproar at the cantina was dying down. Ybarra cried out again, pleading frantically. 
The fire at his dock was becoming a ruddy smudge that was diluting the darkness. The wind 
was blowing now in fitful gusts. 


Murdock chewed his lip hard, caught in a dilemma. But only for a moment. No matter 
what the woman was, the thought of Vasco seizing her was not to be borne. An attempt to get 
to her had to be made, with the hope that the rest of his outfit could fight its way clear and 
join him somewhere in the mountains—providing he could get clear himself. 


He started to rise, then froze again, for riders were in the plaza, casting back and forth 
among the trees. 


Two of them came together near him and stopped for a hurried exchange. One said, “He 
offered a hundred gold pesos?” 


“Si, from his own pocket, for a tall gringo who packs two guns. But nothing if he is taken 
dead, and a taste of el capitan's quirt besides. And,” the other added, laughing, “fifty pesos for 
a gringo woman with yellow hair.” 


A hundred gold pesos was worth about two hundred dollars, a fortune for these men who 
took Vasco's orders. 


“He has a taste for that kind of woman,” the first Rurale said. “Well, I do, too! And I 
would almost rather find her than the man, for the feel of my hands on her!” 


“Bah! All women are alike in the dark, and a hundred gold pesos would bring them 
flocking to us. We look for the man!” 


Vasco shouted something from the direction of the hotel. Both men wheeled their mounts 
and rode that way. 


Murdock began to run across the plaza, rushing from tree to tree. He made it to the street 
which fronted the hotel and hesitated there a moment, looking toward the riders crowding 


nearby; Vasco, at the ramada, was issuing orders, perhaps to take up the pursuit of Lucretia 
and Horace Belding. 


Crossing the street was risky in the extreme, with the glow from the fire at Ybarra's 
warehouse constantly growing, but Murdock had to chance it. He sprinted across into 
shadows at the end of the hotel nearest the church, continued to run, rounded a far corner and 
was at the rear of the place, then went on, in thick blackness now, toward the stable at the 
hotel's north end. 


He heard more gunshots and distant shouting and feared a segment of the Rurales had 
found his wagons. He stumbled through piles of trash past the kitchen, where it was now dark 
and silent. 


He reached the rear of the stable, feeling his way along a high wooden fence, seeking a 
gate but not finding it. He reached to grip the top of the fence, swung himself up and over and 
dropped into a narrow compound where loose horses and mules milled about with nervous 
nickerings. The stable itself was on his right. Murdock went into it and saw light ahead, at the 
street doorway—the night lantern, still burning. 


The stable boy was crouching beside the doorway, looking out at the street. Becoming 
aware of Murdock, his eyes went wide and his mouth gaped. Murdock hurriedly touched a 
finger to his lips, then showed him a coin. “Bring my horse, muchacho. En seguida!” 


The boy scurried off among the stalls. He returned, leading the stallion, saddled as 
Murdock had ordered, the animal ill-tempered and trying to bite. Murdock handed over a 
coin, added another one, and said, “Go put out that lantern, boy. Then hide yourself. Hide 
well and do not show yourself again until those Rurales are gone.” 


He lifted himself to leather, holding the horse on a short, hard rein. When the lantern 
puffed out, he gave the animal its head and sank his spurs. The stallion squealed and shot 
forward, bolting through the door, moving at a dead run as it hit the street. 


Murdock turned to his right, bent low, reins loose, guiding with his knees, a gun in each 
hand, racing for the lane curving away between the whitewashed houses. 


There were immediate startled shouts from behind him, followed by crashing gunfire. He 
did not look back or return that fire. His concern was for what might be before him. 


The stallion had both speed and staying power. Murdock felt confident that if he could 
make it out of this town no one was going to catch him. 


He fled between the houses. No light showed anywhere but he sensed people standing at 
the doors and windows again, fearful witnesses to what was happening in Poblano. The last 
straggling huts flew past and the road was before him, a dim white ribbon by starlight, with 
the abrupt turn northward about a mile away toward the ragged-crested mountains which 
stood like a wall against the sky. 


A fast drumroll of hoofbeats came from behind him, together with more fierce shouts and 
firing, a fusillade which continued in an effort to drop him with some shot at long range. He 
bent a little lower and forced an extra notch of speed from his horse. The pursuers were at 


least a good half-mile behind. And Vasco was with them, Murdock felt certain, wanting him 
first and then the woman. 


Dull echoes came from the bridge as he crossed it. Just beyond, he slowed his stallion and 
took a quick look back. 


The Rurales were still in the road. They had to stay with it, for the fast-running creek 
would balk them if they angled in an attempt to cut him off. They crowded the road, strung 
out, only ten or twelve in all, so Vasco had not committed his whole force to this chase. 
Beyond them, the fire at Ybarra's was a crimson smudge hanging low above the dark town. 


Murdock had a momentary sense of someone near him off the road to his right, eastward. 
He snapped a harsh question. “Quien es?” and repeated it in English, “Who are you?” 


No reply came back. It was probably only some peon, he thought, and started the stallion 
moving again. 


A plan was hurriedly shaping up in his mind. Murdock was remembering the place, only 
about three miles before him, where the two steep slopes slanted down from east and west to 
the road—the narrow defile, with plenty of boulders on either side for cover. He could pause 
there and make a stand, hold the Rurales off until black dawn if need be, and give Lucretia 
Wayne an opportunity to pull well away with Belding's wagon. 


Vasco and his men could not get at him in that place. And there were other similar places 
on northward, for similar stands if they became necessary, if Vasco pressed the pursuit and 
continued to come after him. Even if none of his own men showed up to help out, Murdock 
thought, he could block and hinder the pursuers. 


He hoped it would not be necessary to do this for very long, that Vasco would soon have to 
order his men back to Poblano, if only because it was unlikely that they had supplies for a 
long chase. They might try for him again later, perhaps, but would not continue the hunt 
tonight. 


So Murdock's hurried thinking went. Then he hauled hard on his reins, sliding the stallion 
to a stop, while shouting in profane anger. There was a wagon before him, halted, and even by 
thin starlight he recognized it. 


A shaken call reached him, “Is that you?” It was Lucretia Wayne, standing in the road. 


He said roughly, “Woman, what in the hell are you doing here?” Then, in nerve-rasped 
anxiety, “You've had a breakdown?” 


If this was the reason why she had stopped, so close to Poblano, all bets were off. Neither 
of them would have a chance to escape. 


“No,” she replied. “I just couldn't go on, after hearing what was happening in the town, 
and was about to turn back... to try to right things, since they are happening because of me.” 


He snorted. She was only a side issue in the wicked game being played out, but there was 
no time to explain this. “Get in the wagon and whip those mules; move out!” 


“No,” the woman said again. “You are free of the town. You go on. I'll turn back and tell 
that man, Vasco, that it was your doing, not mine, in the hotel room. I'll make him think I am 
interested, I'll keep him—occupied, long enough for you to get beyond his reach. It doesn't 
matter to me. Nothing matters, any more.” 


He slid from the saddle. The roughness still in him, Murdock seized Lucretia and lifted her 
bodily to the wagon seat. He snapped an order to the peon huddled fearfully there, “Shake out 
the reins, hombre! Vaya! Get away from here!” 


The man shouted at the animals. The wagon lurched forward. 


Murdock turned to the stallion and lifted his Winchester from its scabbard. He gave the 
horse a slap which sent it off the road. He faced toward his pursuers, cocking the rifle. 


Vasco had given him one slight break. He had paused at the bridge and was only now 
sending his men at a cautious pace across it. There was reason enough for his care. Murdock 
could have made a stand there and could have held them off for some time. 


Here in the road there was no cover available for him anywhere. His chance of surviving 
for as many minutes as he could count on the fingers of one hand did not look good. Would 
this be enough for Lucretia to get beyond Vasco's reach? No. 


But there was a faint chance she could escape him. If Vasco himself were tagged, it did not 
seem likely his Rurales would continue the pursuit. Rather, deprived of his driving leadership, 
they would return to Poblano, taking his body back with them. 


There would be a price to be paid, Murdock's own life. He thought of this for a moment, of 
the strangeness of such an end, after all he had known and endured, a taunting strangeness in 
the fact a woman had brought him to it. If the Coyoteros had struck sooner, at that ridge, if he 
had only brought his wagons along a little later! 


Then the time for thinking was past; the Rurales were across the bridge, bunched for a 
second. A harsh order was barked, no doubt to take up the chase anew. Murdock squeezed the 
trigger and heard a hurt cry; firing into that dark mass, he could not fail to score a hit. 

“Come on, Vasco!” he shouted. I'm right here!” 

He threw himself forward, prone in the dust. Now it would run quickly to what still 


seemed a foregone conclusion, with his only hope to find Raoul Vasco with a bullet before 
they overwhelmed him. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


A COUPLE OF ANSWERING SHOTS, flying high and wide, came back from the 
Rurales. Then Raoul Vasco shouted, “Alto!” and they were all milling for a moment before 
starting to scatter as he called another order, “Split and swing wide. Circle him. Stay low in 
saddle. And no wild shooting. I want that gringo alive! Once he is taken, I give you the 
women and cantinas of Poblano to do with as you please; this I promise. Move, you sons of 
mangy goats!” 


They were spreading out, leaving the road on either side. Murdock squinted, trying to 
focus clearly on Vasco himself. The Rurale captain was still in the road, he thought, perhaps 
seventy-five yards distant, but he was not quite sure of this. 


He raised his voice, “Call them off, Raoul. Let it be just you and me. There is light enough. 
I'll wait for you.” 


Vasco laughed. “No, Murdock. I gave you that chance, and had it thrown in my face. Now 
it is to be my way; I am going to make you howl.” 


His voice, which Murdock had invited with the challenge, placed him with certainty in the 
road. Aiming with care, Murdock pulled the trigger. 


Vasco laughed again, mockingly. “A miss, Murdock!” he taunted. “It is not in the cards for 
a bullet of yours to find me!” 


But he prudently left the road, which was now empty all the way to the bridge. 


His men were moving to put the circle around Murdock, who shifted his aim to the lead 
rider in the file on the right which was approaching along the creek. Shadows were thick 
there; he hit the lead horse instead of its rider. The animal crashed down. The Rurale was 
thrown clear. Murdock swung to the lead rider on the left. There was slightly better visibility 
in that direction. 


If he could stop a couple of them it might slow that advance and force another order from 
Vasco which would place him again and give Murdock another chance to bag the man 
thirsting for his blood. 


A hurried patter of footsteps suddenly sounded, approaching from his rear. Murdock 
twisted himself quickly around, shifting his rifle in that direction. A cool whisper reached 
him, “Easy! I'm here to lend you a hand!” 


Then a man was on one knee beside him, pistol gripped in his fist—Leland Sidmore, 
chopping two fast shots with his gun, calling to the attackers in passable Spanish, “There are 
two of us now, you cabrones. We'll show you how gringos can fight!” 


Murdock muttered, “What in the devil...?” 


Sidmore, siding him... this was the most astonishing turn of this night of many unsettling 
occurrences. 


The one-time boy colonel chuckled. “A long way from Appomattox, Murdock, and I 
haven't used a gun since then. It feels rather good.” 


“T doubt that dying will,’ Murdock growled. That Sidmore should be here, at this time and 
place, seemed utterly inexplicable, as did the fact that he, who had survived the hell of Shiloh, 
who could gauge the odds for himself, should choose to take part in such a fight. 


“Dying? With only a rag-tag bunch of peons yonder?” Sidmore snorted. “What did you do 
to stir them up? But no matter, a show of force should be enough to scatter the clods.” 


“Peons!” Murdock said. “Man, that is half a company of Rurales coming at us!” 


During the moment since Sidmore's arrival there had been some uneasy talk yonder, the 
Rurales calling to ,each other. They were still drifting forward, but slowly. 


Sidmore grunted. He muttered, “Rurales...” His voice held an empty sound, indicating he 
had been long enough in Mexico to know the ferocity of Diaz’ tigers on horseback and no 
doubt, Murdock thought sardonically, he was now wishing that he had been less precipitate in 
ramming into this fight. 


But he spoke again, steadily, “Well, they may be tough but they can stop bullets. You 
cover the right file, I'll handle the left file and we'll run the cost high if they still try to take 
us.” 


Murdock did not like this issuance of an order by Sidmore; he liked even less the thinning 
of his chance to put a bullet into Vasco. However, it was the order he would have issued 
himself, and he growled, “All right. They'll try, and I think they'll make it. About six of them 
to each of us, which stacks the odds a little too high...” 


Vasco suddenly broke in on their hurried consultation, shouting from shielding darkness, 
“Aqui, hombres! Back to me. Andale!” 


His men turned their mounts, spurring quickly toward the bridge. Vasco called 
venomously, “You and the other gringo, eh, Murdock? I am going to make both of you pay!” 


He was in among his men, clustering off the road. Murdock stood up, speaking to Sidmore, 
“About a minute from now, for a bet, there is going to be another order—a charge, hell for 
leather, to run us down. Vasco would still like me alive, probably you also, but he has grown 
impatient. I think he will settle for stomping his horse's hoofs in our blood and won't give a 
damn for what it costs to get at us.” 


Sidmore said, “We might make it to that creek, find cover for a stand there...” 


“No,” Murdock said. “We couldn't make it. They have the best horses in Mexico and ride 
too fast. We stand right here and burn lead into them as they come at us.” 


He had been thumbing fresh cartridges into his Winchester's magazine while speaking, 
checking his two Colts to make sure they would leave their holsters fast, wondering how 
many bullets he might manage to get off before the Rurales were upon him, wondering also if 
one might blindly find Raoul Vasco. 


At the same time he was thinking of the foolishness of all this, a sacrifice of himself for the 
sake of a woman after he had sworn he was done with her kind forever. 


But self-recrimination accomplished nothing, and Murdock found that he still hoped 
Lucretia would manage to escape somehow from Vasco, who was talking fast and incisively 
in the distance, his words not quite audible. However, Murdock felt certain he knew their 
details. The Rurales were being ordered to ride at the two gringos with guns blazing as fast as 
they could pull the triggers. 


“They are wheeling into position,” Sidmore remarked. “Murdock, I'll hold my fire until 
you open up...” 


A deep-toned roar from the Rurales drowned his voice. It was their blood call again, 
“Meurte! Muerte a gringos!” 


Murdock leveled his rifle. 


Off in the town there was a sudden heavy crump! of sound, a brief, wicked flaring of 
intense light that for a second made faces visible among the Rurales, poised for their charge. 


The blaze at Ybarra's had reached the powder, Murdock realized, probably those several 
barrels that had been left on the dock. 


Darkness settled again, relieved only by the fire's ruddy smudge, now appreciably larger. 
For several moments it was very quiet. 


Then Vasco cried out profanely, in crackling wrath, and after this called an order, 
“Vamonos, muchachos, to the town! At the gallop!” 


The Rurales obeyed, thundering across the bridge, away from Leland Sidmore and Seth 
Murdock, who said, “I'll be damned!” 


Fate had inscrutably turned a card, reminding Raoul Vasco of the cargo in Juan Ybarra's 
warehouse, vital in some way to his own fortunes, which were liable to be blown sky-high 
also if the barrels inside the warehouse were detonated and the guns destroyed. He was taking 
his men back to attempt to quell the blaze before it did any more damage. 


And Vasco had a final word for the quarry he was reluctantly abandoning, shouted from 
beyond the bridge, “Otra vez, Murdock, there will be another time; I will find you again, and 


then it will end differently!” 


“Sidmore, let's get the hell gone from here,” Murdock said. 


They rode up a steep slope and into a sharp switchback, with stars marking the notch of the 
pass far before them to the north. 


Behind, the fire was now noticeably subsiding. There had been no further explosion; it 
seemed Vasco and his men had arrived in time to stifle that blaze. 


Murdock thought of his teams and wagons, probably all lost, thought of his men, hoping 
that some, at least, had managed to escape from the town and were bound this way also. 


Sidmore's horse was a raw-boned nag, rather heavy-footed. Sidmore had said 
apologetically, “It was the only animal I could buy in a hurry. I used the money you handed 
me in the bar, Murdock.” 


“With the notion of trying to make it to the border?” 


“Of course, though I wasn't going to attempt that alone. I saw wagons coming into the 
town, heard later that they belonged to you and would soon be returning to Arizona. I had it in 
mind to request riding with you, when you left. I'll make the request now.” 


Murdock had replied, “You would do a lot better to strike out on your own, getting as far 
from me as you can.” 


“You think those Rurales will be coming at us again?” 
“After Vasco's pride had been twice wounded by gringo action? Yes.” 


Sidmore's horse had proved to be of considerable help in retrieving Murdock's stallion, 
which had not particularly wanted to be taken again. Alone and on foot in the dark, Murdock 
thought, he would have had some difficulty catching the fractious animal. 


Trying out his newly-acquired horse, Sidmore had noticed Belding's wagon rolling fast out 
of Poblano. He had followed curiously along, stopping when it stopped, but not close enough 
to hear what was being said when Murdock reached it. It was he whom Murdock had heard, 
just before the Rurales had caught up with him. 


The crashing of gunfire in the town had led Sidmore to believe there was a clash between 
the men of Poblano and Murdock's gringos; he had decided to lend a hand and help scatter 
those who had pursued Murdock across the bridge. “There was talk of Rurales being in the 
area a day or so ago, but I thought they were gone,” he had remarked. 


That was his story, straightforward enough. It seemed to have the ring of truth. 


Murdock called a halt above the switchback to let the animals, weary from the rough 
going, have a breather. There had been two previous stops, at the narrow defiles he had 
remembered, to check the road. No sign of pursuit was visible yet; Murdock doubted there 
would be any before morning. He had not glimpsed any of his men, either. 


Perhaps none of them had made it out of Poblano. Murdock regretted this, save in the cases 
of Rufer and Quillan. He wondered briefly who the third man at Ybarra's loading dock had 
been, thinking that now it seemed likely he would never know. 


He and Sidmore were in high country already. The air was chill. By the stars, the time was 
near midnight. Sidmore muttered, “That wagon is making good time.” 


“Yes.” And it was still ahead of them; there was no place where it could have turned off 
the road. 


Sidmore's request to continue on to Arizona with Murdock had not been made again, nor 
had he been given an answer. The situation in which Murdock found himself was answer 


enough—tresponsibility for a woman, an unstable drunk, two frightened peons; he could and 
must make use of Sidmore's gun, his help, no matter how little taste he had for this prospect. 


But if the man should get out of line, by as much as one step... 

They came to a rivulet which spilled across the road, paused to drink and let their mounts 
lip the water. Then, riding again, Murdock said, “When we catch up with that wagon, 
Sidmore, I want you to remember one thing: she is Belding's woman. Stay away from her!” 

There was a sound from the other man which might have been indicative of momentary 
anger. But next Sidmore laughed. “I had that coming, I suppose. Well, I am what I am, I've 
never attempted to gloss over my weaknesses or to pretend, they didn't exist. At the moment, 
though, I feel a concern for my skin which takes precedence over everything else. I'll try to 
heed your warning, Murdock.” 

“You had better. I won't speak it again.” 

A little later, the white blur of the wagon top appeared before them and Murdock heard 
Lucretia call out questioningly. He spurred forward, found the rig waiting; he swung down 
and the woman, standing beside it, put cold hands in his. 


“You're all right?” he asked tautly. 


“Yes. We've had no trouble. Nobody tried to stop us. The mules have been driven hard and 
are badly worn; I had to stop and rest them.” 


“Worn or not, we must go on at once.” 


“Very well,” Lucretia agreed. But her hold on his hands tightened. “Seth, you are all right, 
too?” 


It was the first time she had used his given name. “I'm all right,” he assured her. 
“We heard some firing behind us at the bridge. I was terribly afraid for you.” 
“That was the Rurales. They turned back to Poblano.” 


One of the Mexicans, standing behind her, muttered, “Diablos! They are all devils. They 
will be coming at us again.” 


“T almost turned back myself,” Lucretia said. “But you had told me not to, and I managed 
to keep going ahead. What about the others from your train?” 


“T hope some of them got clear, but I just don't know,” Murdock told her heavily. “And we 
can't do any waiting around to and out.” 


“T suppose not,” she sighed. 


Belding snored heavily, a bubbling, choking sound, in under the tilt. Sidmore, who had 
halted nearby, cleared his throat. 


Murdock broke Lucretia's grip on his hands and growled an introduction, “Mr. Sidmore, 
Miss Wayne. He is riding with us.” 


“Your servant, ma'am,” Sidmore murmured. 


Murdock said, “About half a dozen miles more, I figure, to that spot where we camped 
coming down. We'll stop when we get there, and try for a couple of hours' sleep.” 


He gave her a hand up to the wagon seat then swung into the saddle again. “Sidmore, I'm 
going ahead. It's possible we may run into trouble in that direction.” 


“Ah?” Sidmore said. “What kind of trouble?” 


“Apaches. We had a couple of brushes with a Coyotero band while heading this way—not 
in these hills, but my scout kept insisting they had followed us into them.” 


Sidmore whistled softly. “Out of the frying pan!” he commented wryly. “Hell before us 
and those devils of Rurales, as I heard someone just say, soon snapping at our heels if you're 
right. What is my post?” 


“Rear guard. Stay about fifty yards behind the wagon. I doubt very much we'll encounter 
trouble before sun-up. But, just in case...” 


“T know, stay awake and be ready for anything,” Sidmore said. “You can count on me, 
Murdock.” 


He stirred reluctantly from sleep, with the sun in his eyes. It was already high and hot, but 
his hands were still numb from the night's cold. Murdock sat up, rubbing them hard together, 
a swift glance encompassing this spot they had finally reached, the last night camp for his 
wagons before the run down to Poblano. 


Sidmore was sitting nearby, his back against the lightning-riven trunk of a mountain cedar. 
His head was tilted forward and for a moment, with a stir of anger, Murdock thought him 
asleep; he had let Sidmore doze first for a couple of hours, then had shaken him awake at gray 
dawn to take over the guard duty. Then Murdock realized the man was watching Lucretia 
Wayne from under the wide brim of a flat-crowned Mexican hat. 


She was tending a small brisk fire where coffee was already bubbling in a black pot. Her 
pale hair had been plaited into two thick braids, enlivened by bits of color, red ribbon— 
perhaps, Murdock thought, the ribbon from the eyelets of the camisole he remembered. She 
had a youthful, charming look in the bright sun. 


Sidmore became aware of Murdock’s regard and stood up, fussing for a moment with his 
clothing as though to relieve its shabbiness—boots with a hand-made fit, cracked and dusty, 
short-tailed dark coat, fawn breeches, soiled shirt and string tie. All of his gear showed signs 
of much hard usage. He went away, step jaunty and softly whistling, a man who, to outward 
seeming at least, was making light of what life had done to him. 


Murdock noted the two Mexicans huddled together beside a wagon wheel, sitting with 
knees drawn up in their fashion, serapes about their faces. He spoke to the woman, “Is 
Belding awake?” 


She nodded, a hint of strain in her startlingly blue eyes; perhaps Belding, his drunk 
wearing off, had been making trouble for her. 


“Get him out,” Murdock ordered. “We're going on as soon as we have eaten.” 


There was a weathered granite cliff a hundred feet high beyond the wagon, with a thin 
scattering of stunted trees at its base—also a trickle of water. Murdock went through the trees 
and knelt to wash. It was the only water of which he had any knowledge between this spot and 
the border. But there was the full barrel in the wagon and also a couple of canteens, one at his 
own saddle-horn; Murdock made a note for Sidmore to begin packing the other. 


He shaved himself quickly, returned the razor to his boot, was about to start back when a 
shift of weight under his arm reminded him of the packet which he had not yet examined. 


Bringing it out, plucking at knots of tough silk thread, Murdock thought for a moment of 
the possibility that he might have been cheated. But the oilskin covering curled back and he 
saw Montejo had dealt with him honestly. The bills were there, U.S. Treasury notes, gold- 
backed, in big denominations as he had stipulated. 


Murdock made a swift count, found it accurate, re-wrapped the packet and tied the knots. 
He was shoving it under his shirt again when he became aware of Sidmore watching him fifty 
yards away, half-hidden among the trees— and fading quickly from sight as Murdock 
wheeled toward him. 


Had the man spied the packet and what was in it? Or, Murdock asked himself with a 
sudden sense of all nerves tightening, had he already been aware of its contents? 


Raoul Vasco had suspected there was some covert reason for Sidmore's presence in 
Poblano. Had that reason been to make a try for the twenty-five thousand in big bills? And 
had Sidmore, discovering Rufer and Quillan were also after it, thrown in with that pair, to 
become the third man at Ybarra's loading dock? 


CHAPTER NINE 


HORACE BELDING WAS FEELING THE after-effects of his drunk, was angry about the 
abandonment of his other wagon and was hostile to Murdock's orders, complaining in a 
querulous whine until he was told flatly to shut up. 


Thereafter he rode the wagon seat in sour silence beside one of the Mexican's who was 
handling the mules’ reins, the baleful stare of his red-veined eyes always fixed on Murdock, 
who was going ahead marking the way—a stare half-bitter, half-fearful. 


At the first rest halt, Sidmore, coming along from where he was riding rear guard, 
commented, “Trying to get that fat sot through with his hide in one piece is going to be quite a 
chore.” 


Murdock glanced to Sidmore, whose sagging dewlaps were spiked today by a whitish 
stubble. “We'll make the try,” he said shortly. 


“Of course,” Sidmore agreed. 


Then he laughed. “Maybe Belding is a burden placed on us for the good of our souls. Well, 
mine could stand some cleansing, I'm thinking.” 


It seemed an odd remark, Murdock reflected, if Sidmore had been the third man at the 
loading dock. But a case could be made to prove that such was the case. Sidmore could have 
been there, could have fled when the Rurales came pouring into the town instead of following 
Belding's wagon, as he had claimed. He could have been beyond the bridge when Murdock 
had elected to make him stand against Vasco's riders, knowing quite well who they were but 
discounting the number of them or else accepting the risk of joining Murdock and helping him 
in the attempt to escape that tight spot, wholly mindful of the money which had been shoved 
under Murdock's shirt, irretrievably lost unless the try was made. 


If all this were so, when would Sidmore attempt to seize the packet? Probably not until 
they were out of Mexico, Murdock told himself, but he meant to be ready for such a move at 
any moment. 


They went on. There was no road now, only faintly rutted tracks, some of them made by 
his own wagons on the down trip. They wound for a time among boulders in the bed of a 
shallow canyon, a slick of anxious sweat coming on him as he thought that an ambush in such 
a spot could not fail to be successful. 


The faint trail began to climb presently toward the notch of the pass, but it was still well 
before them. He dismounted and walked, ordering the others to do the same, and they plodded 
on through the hot morning. 

Somewhat later he became aware that Lucretia was scrambling along close behind him. 
She was hampered by her skirt and slippers; the rocks and flinty gravel, Murdock thought, 
must be making her lot even harder. He said, “Come here. You can ride my horse for a 
while.” 


“No. I'll walk, like the rest of you.” 


“Tt's the mules I'm mostly concerned about and I can't make Belding and the Mexicans 
walk while I ride,” Murdock said. “Your weight won't tire my animal.” 


He gave her a lift up. She sat as though in a sidesaddle, a knee curled about the horn. “TI 
could do better in breeches, if any were available,” Lucretia commented. 


“There should be an extra pair in one of Belding's trunks.” 


“Perhaps. I don't know what is in his trunks,” she said. “He doesn't confide in me.” 


It seemed a strange facet of her relationship with the man, Murdock thought, leading the 
stallion, which fought briefly against the unaccustomed scent of the woman, but calmed down 
at the soothing murmur of her voice. 


The canyon shallowed out, to Murdock's relief, and they were on a high plain, fairly level 
but fissured by many eroded gullies. The going was very slow. It would be sunset at least 
before they reached the pass, Murdock figured as he slanted this way and that to mark the 
easiest way across for the wagon and its toiling mules. 


There was an acute awareness in him of the woman's nearness. He heard himself saying 
presently, “The man you were going to marry in Mexico—who was he?” 


Lucretia Wayne told him. His name had been Jonathan Nourse, she said, a mining engineer 
who had lived and worked for some years in Mexico; Murdock gathered the man had been 
considerably older than herself. 


They had met in Philadelphia a year ago while Nourse was on a brief visit there to raise 
funds for his work. The two had become engaged, with a promise she would join him in 
Mexico when he sent for her. 


Jonathan said he was searching for a lost mine, rich in deposits of lead, somewhere in the 
mountains of Durango,” Lucretia said. “I think he must have found it. I had a letter from him, 
saying I was to come at once and enclosing money for my trip. He would meet me at 
Mazatlan; we would be married there.” 


Belding, stumbling along, called fretfully that he wanted to stop and rest again. Murdock 
ignored him. 


“T left nothing behind me, no family; I had been scraping a bare living, teaching piano to 
children,” Lucretia continued. 


It had been a long, wearing trip by railroad to New Orleans, on by steam packet to Vera 
Cruz, where yellow fever was beginning its outbreak, by rail again to Mexico City and on 
without pause to Acapulco, then north on a coasting schooner to Mazatlan, to receive the 
news that Jonathan Nourse had been brought to the town, already very ill, by Indians. Horace 
Belding had cared for him briefly, giving him burial when he died. 


The discovery of this was a fearful blow. She was feeling ill herself, and the realization of 
being alone in a strange land, virtually penniless, added to her torment. Horace Belding had 
offered her sanctuary. She had struggled back to health. 


Murdock pieced out the rest of it for himself. Belding had made his deal with the woman. 
His term of office was expiring, he was returning to the States and would see to it that she got 


back also. But Lucretia must do something in return. She must surrender herself to him. 


She had accepted and had fulfilled her part of the bargain. Lucretia had consented to the 
illicit relationship Belding had demanded. 


Murdock remembered what she had said, in the Poblano hotel room, “I wanted to live!” 


This was understandable, there had been pressure on her, no other way to turn—providing 
her story, or any part of it, was true. 


But there were flaws in it, Murdock thought. He said, “You had yellow fever, too?” 
“So Horace told me...” she began in reply. 


He broke in bluntly, “The few who survived yellow jack show it, sallowness of skin, a 
yellowish tinge in their eyes. I don't see such marks on you.” 


“T was about to say that I don't believe, myself, that I had it,” Lucretia told him. “I had 
been feeling weak for some time before reaching Mazatlan—bad water or tainted food, I 
thought. My sickness could have been a touch of typhoid.” 


Perhaps. But there was still another flaw in her account. Lucretia could have held out for 
marriage. It was doubtful if Belding would have resisted her demand for very long; she was 
too desirable. But she had not held out, there had been no marriage, which argued that 
Lucretia Wayne could be a sort of woman quite different from the one depicted by her story 
of travel and crushing disappointment and near fatal illness—the sort of woman no man 
married, because there was no need to do so. 


Murdock glanced at her. What he read in Lucretia's face said, as plainly as though she had 
spoken the words, that she was hoping now, with her story fully told, things would be easier 
between them. 


He could not respond to that plea, not with the doubts about her he was feeling so strongly. 
Murdock reminded himself he had placed trust in one woman who had revealed herself to be 
a bawd; he was not going to do it again. 


Stopping, snubbing the stallion to a halt, he growled, “We'll noon here, half an hour only.” 


His hands reached up to her, she came into their grasp, and he lowered her to the ground. 
For a moment then, they stood face to face, very close, Lucretia's gaze intent on his face, as 
though striving still to read there some hope of belief by him of all she had said, of 
forgiveness perhaps— and pity. 


Again he could not respond; he knew his features were wooden but he could not alter 
them. And Lucretia's eyes shifted away. She bit her lip, leaving the touch of his hands, saying 
unevenly over her shoulder, “I'll fix something to eat.” 


Belding was standing by the wagon, breath husking like a panting of bellows, glowering at 
Murdock, who wondered what his version would be of how his life had become linked with 
that of the woman. She was now building a fire, shaving bacon into a skillet and filling the 
coffee pot from the wagon's barrel. 


Murdock thought of Vasco, and of the Rurale captain's interest in Belding, wondering what 
had spurred such interest, reminding himself again of Vasco's penchant for feathering his own 
nest. 


But to put a hard hand on Belding and to demand the truth from him, both about the 
woman and whatever secret Belding might be taking out of Mexico hardly seemed to be 
worth the effort—at least, not when balanced against the paramount problem confronting all 
of them together here, that of merely surviving. 


Once he delivered both of them somewhere near Tucson they could go their own way and 
good riddance, Murdock told himself; he wished that moment was at hand instead of three 
days or so from now. But he found his gaze still on her, broodingly, as he remembered the 
moments of near-warmth and closeness they had shared last night, with a regret it was not still 
SO. 


It could not be, though, as long as the fatal flaw in her story remained, that she was not 
Belding's wife. With this sticking in his throat, Murdock must count her a liar and a fraud. 


As he had figured, it was late in the afternoon when they reached the pass, the high notch 
in the range which they traversed at a slow, tired pace, anxious sweat on Murdock again with 
another fear of ambush. But they made it through without incident, five miles or so, and 
emerged on the range's northern flank past sunset. Murdock stopped. 


Before him, to the north and west, lay the vast sweep of flat desert country his wagons had 
crossed heading toward Poblano. Around to the north and east the barren tumbled hills 
continued, off toward Chihuahua beyond a fair, dim horizon where darkness was gathering. 


Dead ahead was Arizona. Belding's wagon had halted, with a low mutter of talk in Spanish 
coming from under the tilt. Murdock saw Lucretia, who had been riding the wagon for the last 
several hours, leave it and walk slowly aside, alone, arms folded, aloofness in her manner; she 
did not look toward him. 


Sidmore's horse came along at a slow tired shuffle. Murdock had not had much contact 
with him during the day; the man had stayed back, keeping his watch to the rear, with an 
occasional call that there was nothing in sight. Now Sidmore stopped alongside him, blowing 
through pursed lips, easing his weight in the saddle and taking a look at the desert terrain 
ahead. He murmured, ““We must cross that?” 

“Yes.” 

“How long a journey?” 


“Three days, maybe, with luck and no hindrance.” 


“Well, enough water for such a trip, maybe,” Sidmore meditated. “I'm not sure about those 
mules making it, though. They're not in good shape.” 


“T know,” Murdock said. “We'll work on a little down slope before making camp, and feed 
them well...” —there was a sack of grain, a little hay, in the wagon— ”’... also your horse and 


mine, then hope for the best tomorrow...” 


Sidmore's hand clamped on his arm, silencing him. The man pointed, toward the west. 


Murdock saw a flat-topped butte in that direction, perhaps a dozen miles away, perhaps 
twenty or more; gauging distances in this country was a very chancey thing. He saw smoke 
rising from the butte, small white puffs, three of them, a pause, then one, followed by two 
more. 


“Apache talk,” Murdock said. 
“Can you read it?” 
“No. But I'd lay a bet it concerns us.” 


“T wouldn't bet against you,” Sidmore muttered. “A long day's riding and I haven't spotted 
sign of another human in this God-forsaken country. I was hoping that would continue but I 
guess it wasn't meant to be.” 


The discovery that the Coyoteros were before them, implacably waiting, was unsettling. 
Murdock's hope had been that Rufer had been wrong and the painted killers had withdrawn to 
go elsewhere. 


When might attack be expected? Murdock did not attempt to guess. Apaches were very 
unpredictable in their actions. They might strike tonight, tomorrow, or three days from now 
when the bell tower of San Xavier del Bac mission, near Tucson, was in sight. 


“Ride ahead, Sidmore, and try to find some place with cover for us tonight,” he directed. 
“We'll eat cold, with no fire-to spot us for them. You'll sleep first; I'll take the watch until 
midnight.” 


He had never heard of an Apache night attack which did not take place before moonrise or 
at dawn's first ghostly light. Murdock meant to be awake at both times this night. 


Twisting in the saddle to call an order for the wagon to roll on, he saw that Belding had 
joined the woman and was talking to her, with quick, urgent gestures of his hands; he saw 
Lucretia suddenly shake her head and leave him, coming back. Belding looked after her and 
then toward Murdock, an angry scowl distorting his features. 


Wind began to bluster out of the north at late dusk, pushing battalions of clouds before it, 
and around eleven a storm broke, with deafening barrages of thunder and fierce glitterings of 
lightning. 


Murdock was sitting cross-legged near his tethered horse. Sidmore was off to his left, 
presumably asleep; the wagon was off to his right. There had been more mutterings of talk 
from that direction earlier in the evening between Belding and the two peons, but it had been 
quiet since. 


Thoughts came and went like the slow flow of a turgid tide in Murdock's head. He found it 
difficult to keep his eyes open, after so much sleep lost these past nights. 


He thought of Sidmore, wondering again if the man was playing some double game with 
him—and thought of the money under his own shirt, faintly surprised to discover it did not 
seem to hold much meaning for him in spite of the grinding effort spent and the perils 
survived to grab and hold those big bills. 


He thought also once more of Lucretia and her story, with a wish that it were true, but he 
still could not accept the things she had told him. 


Forget her, Murdock told himself. He had other matters to concern him, principally getting 
out of Mexico alive. 


And after that—gathering of more wagons, more men, dickering for more guns to run to 
Sonora again? He supposed so. 


The thunder began and lightning flickered. The camp that had been made in a rocky draw 
sprung into bold relief one second and vanished the next. His stallion nickered uneasily. 
Murdock growled at the animal, then yawned until his jaws ached. 


Moments later, in a brief interval of silence, he heard a dull thump off to his left. Murdock 
started, twisting in that direction. 


Then a sudden stir at the wagon claimed his attention. Murdock started to rise. A streak of 
lightning showed him one of the peons at the front of the wagon, doing something in what 
seemed a frantic hurry. Murdock called to him harshly, “Que vaya?” 


His stallion screamed, fighting someone. A split-second later, Murdock heard the crunch 
of a heavy footstep behind him and started to twist about, hand dipping quickly to his right- 
hand Colt, with the instant thought it was Sidmore, inexplicably making his move now. 


But, as the lightning flashed again, he saw not Sidmore but Belding, leaning down to him 
with bitter satisfaction showing in the man's face. His arm was swinging. A weight of iron 
crunched against Murdock's head. 


He hit the dirt on his face, not out but with all of his senses shaken, lazily aware that 
Belding was leaning down once more, swinging his arm again. Murdock succeeded somehow 
in rolling a Utile, so that Belding's gun pounded the dirt instead. 


He heard an angry cry from Lucretia. She was running at Belding, flailing at him. The two 
struggled together. One of the peons came along, gabbling in fright, “The big horse got away! 
Por Dios, let us go; hurry!” 


Then Belding was dragging Lucretia toward the wagon, her frantic protests a ragged 
keening in the night. There was a squealing from the mules, hard-whipped, and the wagon 
was jouncing away. Rain abruptly flailed the earth in hard stinging drops. Murdock managed 
with great effort to push himself up a little. A gun was in his hand; he had cleared it in the 
instant before Belding's first blow. He triggered two bullets, shooting low, aiming for the 
front of the wagon. 


Powder-flame streaked in return fire, a ragged scattering of shots. Then the wagon was 
gone, crashing away down-slope, and there was only the rain, drumming furiously, blotting 
out all other sounds. 


He struggled to his feet, wincing at pain like the slice of a sharp knife in his head. Murdock 
shouted, “Sidmore!” 


There was no reply. Thunder rumbled to southward, and the rain ceased as abruptly as it 
had begun. It became intensely quiet. Murdock heard nothing anywhere. He groped toward 
his stallion, found it gone, as the peon had said, and had the chill feeling of being stranded, 
completely alone, afoot in this desolation. 


CHAPTER TEN 


BUT THE FEELING OF ALONENESS was almost immediately dispelled. Leland 
Sidmore swore angrily in the dark and came to join Murdock, who scratched a match and saw 
a trickle of blood on the man's face. Belding had tried for him also. Sidmore reported that he 
had awakened as Belding swung the gun at his head, had tried to wriggle aside and had 
evaded the blow's full force; still, he had been out for some moments. 


“The sour-tempered sot meant to leave us both dead!” Sidmore said. “Why? What's his 
reason for wanting to risk going on alone?” 


“God knows,” Murdock said, thankful Belding had not tried to use a bullet where he was 
concerned. The man had probably felt that the swing of his gun barrel was more certain. 


They checked around, striking more matches. Sidmore's horse was still tethered. It seemed 
likely one of the peons had been detailed to take Murdock's stallion along but had failed, since 
the big horse was now running free. Two of the mules had been left behind, apparently in the 
haste of departure. There was a sack of grub, containing corn meal, a meager chunk of bacon 
and a double handful of coffee, probably left out of the wagon by Lucretia for the preparation 
of breakfast. Murdock had a little more food in his saddlebag and a fairly full canteen of 
water. Sidmore had the other canteen. 


“That's it,” Murdock said. “They took everything else.” 


“Including the woman,” Sidmore said. “From what you've said, it seems she didn't want to 
go along. So—we follow them?” 


“Yes. And we'd better catch up before first light,” Murdock replied. “I doubt if they'll last 
much longer than that. I'll put my saddle on one of those mules. Get your horse ready.” 


“Wish there was a creek handy where I could soak my head,” Sidmore muttered. “T'll be 
ready in a couple of minutes.” 


Murdock began to saddle the mule, fumbling at the task in his anxiety for the woman. His 
heart suddenly lurched at a faint call off in the darkness. It was Lucretia. He hurried, long- 


striding, to find her. Limping back toward the camp, she fell against him, fingers digging into 
his arm, with a dry sob of great relief. 


She was fully dressed. He supposed she had been sleeping in her clothes. 

Lucretia said, “I managed to jump out of the rear of the wagon, twisted my ankle, but it 
will be all right. Horace shouted to the peons to stop so he could grab me again. But they kept 
going.” 


He put his arm about her. “Lean against me.” 


She said, “I've been more frightened than hurt—saw those smoke signals at sunset and 
imagined Apaches all around me in the dark—” 


“Did Belding see the signals, too?” 


“T don't think so,” she said. “He came to me then, trying to say something, perhaps that he 
was planning to try for the border without you. I refused to listen. Horace had been behaving 
so strangely that I didn't want to talk to him. Seth, I had no idea beforehand what was in his 
mind!” 


This it seemed had to be the truth. She had fought against Belding, had struggled against 
being forced into the wagon and, Murdock reminded himself, it was quite possible that again 


she had saved his life. He did not think he could have evaded a third swing of Belding's gun. 


Sidmore shouted then and Murdock ran to join him; the man was fighting a horse in the 
dark—the stallion, squealing and bucking. Murdock lent a hand in snubbing the animal down. 


“Tangled his lead rope among some rocks,” Sidmore panted. “I heard him thrashing about 
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and went to pick him up'. 

It was an unexpected turn of fortune for which Murdock was very grateful. 

Sidmore continued, “We still go after the wagon?” 

Then he answered his own question, “We must, of course. Ought to repay Belding by 
letting him blunder into the Apaches but I wouldn't wish that for even him and certainly not 
for those peons; I suppose he made them some big promises to persuade them to run with 
him. Miss Wayne will ride one of the mules?” 


“She must,” Murdock said. 


“She'll make out,” Sidmore predicted. “If I had only met such a woman a dozen years 
ago... But never mind. We had better hurry.” 


Murdock awoke with Lucretia's hand on his shoulder. “It's noon,” she told him. 


He had slept heavily for several hours under a rock ledge in shade after reaching a point 
when he could no longer keep his eyes open. He sat up, feeling stiff and sore in every muscle. 
There was a brutally throbbing ache in his head; he ignored it. 


They were still working down-slope at dawn, had discovered no sign anywhere of the 
wagon's passage and had no sight of it, either in the hills or in the unfolding sweep of desert. 
With the rising sun hot on them they had stopped in a shallow saddle, well above the desert's 
floor. Sidmore remarked, “Murdock, you're too beat to go on without a couple of hours 
sleep.” 


He had been forced to agree. Now, going to moisten his Lips with a meager swallow from 
his canteen, he saw Lucretia return to a small fire where she was preparing a meal; he also 
noticed Sidmore at a little distance, scanning the desert with Murdock's binoculars. 


Murdock went to join him. “Have you spotted anything?” 


“Not out there. Take a look in that direction, though.” Sidmore replied, pointing southward 
and handing over the binoculars. 


Murdock swung the glasses toward the gray and brown wall of the mountains. Focusing, 
he saw riders moving across what seemed the sheer face of a towering cliff, following some 
trail too faint at this distance for him to discern. Their gear revealed who they were. He said, 
“Rurales, eight in all. Raoul Vasco is probably one of them.” 


“T figured as much,” Sidmore agreed. “They're off to eastward of that pass we came 
through. Must have known some short-cut. I would estimate they're half a day behind us.” 


“Maybe less than that,” Murdock said. 


The three of them might be in a nut-cracker, squeezed between the Rurales and the 
Coyoteros, but if it was assumed they would take to the desert, for the easier going there, a 
way might be open to gain distance on both of those packs of prowling wolves. 


He continued, “These hills swing north, curving toward the east—toward Tucson. We're 
going to stay in them, with a chance for cover if we have to fight. Given a little luck, we 
might get through.” 


“T never trusted in luck very much,” Sidmore commented, showing a thin smile at this 
oblique reference to his card-playing, “but this is one time I'll pray hard that we get some.” 


They worked along the sandy bed of a long-dry creek, under a massive bluff. Murdock was 
in the lead; Lucretia followed, riding one of the mules and leading the other; Sidmore brought 
up the rear. It was past mid-afternoon, very quiet, and very hot. They had seen nothing, heard 
nothing through the hours of grueling travel behind them. 


The sandy bed began to widen. Murdock worked warily around a bend in the bluff and saw 
a ragged stand of willows on his left. He headed in among the thin-foliaged trees and 
dismounted. 


Lucretia slid from her mule. Her features were flushed, dust-flecked. “Shall I fix 
something to eat?” 


“No,” he replied. “We'll rest for only a few minutes.” 


He poured water into his hat and offered it to his horse, then to the mules—brief swallows 
that were not nearly enough for their needs. The loss of the barrel in Belding's wagon was 
beginning to hurt. 


Sidmore came along, gave his mount a drink also, eased cinch and bit and went off a short 
distance to where he could keep watch around the bend in the bluff. 


Lucretia put a hand to a tree trunk and stood in weariness, head tipped down, looking at the 
ground. 


Murdock studied the woman, wondering what thoughts were in her now that she had left 
Belding. He spoke suddenly, “Why didn't you make him marry you?” She stared at him. 
“What?” 


“You could have held out for that, made him go through a ceremony.” She could have 
done this, at least, if the rest of what she had told him about herself held any truth. “Why 
didn't you do it?” 


Lucretia said, “Horace couldn't marry me. He already has a wife somewhere in the States.” 


Her answer sounded too quick, too pat. Disbelief must have shown strongly in his features, 
for she went on. “I didn't want to marry him, even though Horace spoke once about it 
happening; he hinted of some wild dream about great wealth soon to come, of being able to 
do anything he pleased. But I wouldn't have agreed to marriage even if it were possible. All I 
wanted was to get out of Mexico.” 


He snorted, turning away. 


Lucretia said, in shaking anger, “You still think the worst of me, even though I have tried 
so hard to convince you otherwise!” 


But everything she said cast doubt on her story as far as he was concerned, increasing his 
conviction that she was spiritually kin to the woman who had wrecked his life at Bendigo. 


He strode to check on Sidmore, who reported, “Nothing in sight anywhere. Could we have 
shaken them all off?” 


“Tt's not likely,” Murdock growled. “Though the Rurales might have run into the 
Coyoteros.” 


The thought stirred a faint hope but he couldn't put too much stock in it. “Let's ride on. If 
we can make it unhindered until dark I intend to keep going tonight, as long as possible.” 


As long as the animals could stand it they must continue plodding on, pushing to the limit 
of exhaustion and beyond in an effort to escape this deadly country. 


Sidmore, squinting as he probed the heat-dazzle southward, said, “Murdock, why don't you 
believe the story Miss Wayne tells? I do.” 


Voices carried, in the hot, still air; he obviously had heard the exchange under the trees. 
And the man hurried on, “She isn't Jane again, but a woman who had a tough decision to 
make and made it, who isn't attempting any fancy excuses for herself.” 


“Damn you, Sidmore, none of it is any of your business!” Murdock said roughly. 


Sidmore looked at him now, seams in his face, black stubble prickling his cheeks, weary 
but showing a strain of toughness perhaps not called upon since the bloody day at Shiloh. “No 
business of mine? Perhaps not this minute. But if we get through...” 


It was like the slap of James Flanner's gauntlet, a challenge, a plain statement by Sidmore 
that he intended to make a try with Lucretia Wayne. And was he thinking also of the money 
under Murdock's shirt, to be tried for as well if they got through? Murdock framed the words 
that would demand an answer to this question, then and there. 


Those words were not spoken. A faint, frantic cry came through the heat-heavy air, and a 
rising pound of hoofbeats, then the gobbling screams of Coyoteros. 


Sidmore ran along the bluff, boots plowing sand; he stopped, hugging the rock wall, 
snapping a shot from his long-barreled pistol, a heavy Walker Conversion. Murdock dropped 
to one knee, lifted an arm as gun-rest and pulled the trigger, then said, “Hold it! Let them get 
closer.” 


Approaching along the creek bed from the south, a rider was flogging a floundering horse, 
holding it to a gallop. Close behind were two Coyotero bucks—two only, waving rifles, their 
exultant cries shading to startled howls as they discovered opposition before them. 

“Canby!” Murdock shouted. “(Come on, man!” 

He fired again. Sidmore opened up. Zeb Canby's horse labored past, stumbled and almost 
fell, and Murdock's lead driver spilled from the saddle, to sprawl in the sand and gulp 
convulsively. There was a gun in his hand; he struggled up, trying to steady and aim it. 


“Save your bullets!” Murdock ordered. 


The Coyoteros were veering away, heeling their ponies at a long westward rise, going up 
that to a hill crest and pausing there to shout threats before vanishing. 


“Scouts, probably,” Murdock said. “They'll head back now to the main band and tell where 
we are.” 


He gave Canby a hand, helping him toward the trees. Sidmore gathered the reins of the 
man's horse and brought it along. 


“Canby, did anybody else manage to get out of Poblano?” Murdock asked tautly. 


“T don't know,” Canby muttered. “Was at the wagons when they were shot up and had a 
hell of a time getting clear myself. Had to hide at the creek a full day before trying for the 
pass. Kept looking for some of the others, but haven't sighted anybody at all.” 


He rubbed his mouth. “Been having a feeling all of today that somebody might be behind 
me, but couldn't spot anyone. Those Coyoteros jumped me only a couple of miles back; 
thought sure I was done for. You got water, maybe? I've been dry since yesterday.” 


Murdock brought his canteen, and Canby had a swallow. Lucretia, unbidden, was starting 
a fire; she turned then to slicing bacon into a small skillet from Murdock's gear. Canby licked 
his lips, watching her. “That looks mighty good. Damn I'm hungry! What happened in the 
town? Did we get handed a plugged deuce for all of our trouble?” 


Sidmore had returned to keep watch beyond the bend again. Murdock made a low-voiced 
reply, “No. I collected our pay. You'll get your share, Canby, and probably more besides, 
since it doesn't seem as though anybody else survived.” 


“Guess it has to be figured that way,” Canby agreed heavily. “And only you and me, plus 
that joker,” he nodded toward Sidmore, “to try to make it out, with Miss Wayne? Well, my 
gun is ready, in case it's needed.” 


He went to squat beside the fire, watching eagerly as Lucretia turned the curling strips of 
bacon. His gun was welcome, but Canby's addition to the party meant a further drain on their 
scant supplies. Murdock thought with weary anger of Belding, stupidly running, now God 
alone knew where in this sun-blistered wilderness. 


“Eat quick,” he told Canby. “We have to move on.” 


Every minute spent here brought the deadly two-pronged pursuit closer. Murdock paced 
impatiently, waiting. He poured a little water for Canby's horse. 


Then Sidmore called him. 


The hard, hot wind which never stopped scouring this land for long was blowing again, 
with a haze of dust filling the air. Sidmore was squinting uncertainly, blinking. “Off yonder 
about a mile,” he said, pointing southward, “at the shallow draw on the left; I think I saw 
something move there.” 


Murdock squinted also. A minute passed, another. He said, “Probably only your 
imagination or dust in your eyes. Come on, Sidmore. We're pulling out...” 


His voice died. Sidmore had been right; something was moving where he had indicated, 
two more gringo riders, working out of the draw to the creek bed and coming slowly on, 


horses shambling, one of the men swaying in the saddle. 


Canby appeared on Murdock's right. “T'll be damned!” he muttered. “Those two! They 
must have been the ones who gave me the feel of somebody coming along behind.” 


Murdock lifted a Colt, training it on them. He said bitingly, “Hello, Rufer!” 


Both horses stopped. Ed Rufer glowered from his bloodshot eye. He said hoarsely, “No 
water for nearly two days now, and Coyotero stink everywhere we turned—with the kid in 
bad shape—” 


The features of Quillan, beside him, were pallid and drawn. He moaned, clawing at the 
front of his shirt. It was stiff with his own dried blood, spilled by Murdock's bullet. 


“You've got to help us, Murdock!” Rufer said. 
Lucretia appeared on the scene, also at Murdock's right, the wind plucking at her dress. 


Quillan suddenly slumped down over his saddlehorn. Lucretia went quickly to the youth, 
fingertips light and compassionate as they touched his face. 


“T don't have to do a damned thing for you two,” Murdock said. “But I will—a swallow of 
water apiece. It's all we can spare.” 


“Ah!” Rufer said eagerly, and started to dismount. 

“Sit still!” Murdock snapped at him. “You're going to tell me something, first.” 

Sidmore was off on Murdock's left, looking on. He was frowning, fingers playing with the 
butt of his gun thrust under his belt; he sent a glance toward Murdock, hurried thought plainly 
mirrored in his eyes. 

“Rufer, who was the third man at Ybarra's dock?” Murdock demanded. 


Sidmore's frown deepened. His hand was now on the butt of his pistol, half-gripping it. 


Murdock snapped, “Sidmore, keep your hand still!” Sidmore stared at him. “What in the 
devil has gotten into you?” 


Murdock cocked his Colt. “Give me his name, Rufer!” 

Ed Rufer shifted uneasily in the saddle, scarred mouth working. And, Murdock thought 
grimly, if the name he expected was forthcoming, that of Leland Sidmore, he would act 
without delay; no more would Sidmore slyly connive against him. 

“Talk!” he ordered. “I'm tired of waiting.” 

Then Murdock abruptly realized there could be an answer wholly different from the one he 
had been anticipating, that he could have made a fatal error, for Canby was no longer beside 
him on his right, no longer visible from the corner of his eye. 


He tried hurriedly to swing around, too late. Iron jammed brutally against his spine. 


“Drop your Colt, Murdock!” Canby ordered. His gun ground into Murdock's back. “Do 
it!” 


Seth Murdock, a bitter, belated understanding in him at last of exactly what had happened 
at Poblano, slowly opened his fist. His Colt fell to the sand. 


Vasco had said in Ybarra's store that he smelled hate from all three of them for him; he 
should have listened. 


Canby laughed exultantly, reaching to snatch the other gun from its holster. “You still want 
to know who the third man was at Ybarra's dock? I'll tell you, then; it was me!” he said. 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 


MURDOCK, HIS BITTERNESS DEEPENING, wondered dully how he could have been 
such a fool as to let his suspicion of Sidmore blind him to the fact that the appearance of these 
two, Rufer and Quillan, so soon after Canby's arrival, could not have been coincidental. 


Canby, the man on whom he had relied, seemingly penitent and trustworthy after the fight 
while drunk on Belding's liquor, had betrayed him. He was the ring-leader probably, the one 
who savvied Spanish well and who must have dickered with Ybarra. 


Sidmore made no move. 


Rufer scrambled down from his horse, pistol in fist, lunged at Sidmore, jerked the Walker 
Conversion from his belt and threw it aside, then glared at Canby. “You waited long enough 
to move!” he snarled. 


“T was on his wrong side, had to get behind without him noticing,” Canby explained. “But 
now the Yank scut dances to our tune!” 


“Yeah!” Rufer said. He leaped forward, arm swinging. His knuckles lashed across 
Murdock's mouth, driving him back a step. He panted, “By God, there's just a small sample of 
what you've got coming!” 


“Later!” Canby snapped. “I owe him plenty myself. Let's make sure of the money first, 
though, and decide what to do after that.” 


“What have we got to decide?” Rufer demanded. “He stays right here, after we beat his 
guts out, with a bullet stuck in his head. No, wait—in his knee! And we'll leave him for the 


Coyoteros!” 


He grinned with ferocious pleasure at this suggestion, sending a predatory glance toward 
Lucretia. “Then we go on— with her!” 


“Sure,” Canby agreed. “But we've got to make some plans first—not much water, the kid 
in bad shape—” 


Sidmore interrupted, “May I say something?” 


At the cool murmur of his voice, Rufer wheeled on him, the gun in his fist jerking. “Who 
the hell are you? What are you doing here?” 


“The name is Leland Sidmore, sir, late colonel of the U.S. Army, at your service. I am here 
for the same reason which drew you and additionally to even an old score with Murdock. No 
matter what your reason for disliking him may be, mine is greater.” 


He told quickly of his dismissal from the Army, and the reason, of encountering Murdock 
in Poblano and of joining him at the bridge in the night fight. “I wanted the money he was 
carrying, of course, learned he was coming to Poblano with a load of guns, suspected he had 
collected for them when he left the town, followed him and learned he does have the money; I 
saw it. I wanted all of that cash for myself, but am now quite agreeable to throwing in with 
you and accepting a share.” 


Rufer laughed harshly. “I'll bet you are!” he jeered. 

“Tt should be obvious you could use some additional help in getting through to Arizona,” 
Sidmore said. “I am offering that help, am willing to accept—oh, a couple of thousand or so, 
enough as a stake to make a new start in the States.” 

“You'll accept a bullet, and stay here too!” Rufer snapped. 


Sidmore ignored this. He spoke again, to Canby, “The money is under Murdock's shirt.” 


Canby grunted eagerly. He came alongside Murdock, tore at his shirt and pulled out the 
oilskin-wrapped packet. He ripped off a corner, fingering the tightly-compressed bills. 


Rufer said, “Open it up all the way! I want a good look!” 


“That can wait,” Canby said, shoving the money into a jacket pocket. “Right now we 
decide what to do about Murdock.” 


The taste of blood was in Seth Murdock's bruised mouth. Rufer's vicious suggestion that he 
be left in this place with a shattered kneecap had sent coldness through him. Now he felt 
rising anger at Sidmore's calculating servility to these two. But he stood helpless, two guns 
bearing on him. There was no move he could make. 


Sidmore said, “We can rid ourselves of Murdock any time; why do it here? He may have a 
high value, and before very long. There are Rurales not far behind.” 


He told of having sighted them. Both men were bothered; they had not known Vasco was 
in pursuit. Rufer muttered, “They killed quick in Poblano and would do it again. I don't want 
that bunch catching us!” 


Canby said, to Sidmore, “So how do you say we ought to play it?” 


“Let's take Murdock with us,” Sidmore proposed. “If the Rurales get too close, leave him 
as a gift. I think that getting their hands on him should divert them for a while.” 


“Could be,” Canby slowly agreed. “Yeah, it's worth trying, but only for tonight. If those 
Rurales aren't in sight by morning, we get rid of him. You,” nodding to Sidmore, “help bring 
Quillan along to the trees. Rufer, get something to tie Murdock up. I'll herd him ahead of me.” 


Rufer grumbled, “Canby, seems to me you're taking a hell of a lot on yourself, deciding 
what to do and handing out orders.” 


“Listen, the way you and that fool kid bungled things in Poblano, acting after I had told 
you to wait for me, figuring Murdock was finished without making damned sure and almost 
losing us everything, it's time for somebody to take over!” Canby snapped. 


He jabbed hard at Murdock, who turned and stumbled away through the sand, aware for an 
instant of Lucretia looking at him from Quillan's horse yonder. He read nothing in her features 
as far as he was concerned. Lucretia, he told himself bitterly, was probably, like Sidmore, 
concerned only with saving her own skin and possibly also with trying to wheedle some of 
that money for herself. 


He sat with his back against a tree, knees drawn up, arms between his legs. His wrists were 
bound, as were his ankles, with lashings of thin rawhide pulled very tight, the knots tied with 
care by Rufer, and then his wrists and ankles had been tied together. 


During this task, Rufer has discovered his roll of pocket cash and had gleefully taken it, 
then had gone for another drink from Murdock’'s canteen. Canby had joined him. The two now 
stood, talking, at a little distance. 


“Got to find water,” Canby was saying. “We can't make it on what we've picked up here.” 


From previous snatches of talk, Murdock had gathered that Canby had left Rufer and 
Quillan earlier in the day in a frantic hunt for water; it was during that vain quest when the 
two Coyoteros had jumped him. 


Canby went on, “The canyon you talked about, where there's a creek that might not be 
dry?” 


“Tt's somewhere north and east of here,” Rufer said. “Might be I could find it, if the 
landmarks line up just right.” 


“We haven't got any choice but to try for it,’ Canby decided. 


The afternoon was wearing along. It was still very hot. The hard wind continued to blow. 
Sidmore was out beyond the trees, keeping watch at Canby's order. Lucretia was working 
over Quillan, twenty yards away. The youth had managed to get out of his saddle and stay on 
his feet. Lucretia had doled water to him, then removed his shirt, slipped out of her own 
petticoat and torn it up, fashioning a bandage for his chest. 


Rufer now jerked a thumb in the direction of Sidmore. “What about that slick tongue?” he 
demanded. 


“Like he said, he can be useful,” Canby replied. “And we've got his gun. Maybe we'll give 
it back to him—maybe—f trouble comes.” 


Quillan suddenly thrust Lucretia aside and spoke harshly, “Canby!” 


Both Rufer and Canby turned to face him. Quillan went on, “I'm not going to check out. 
Going to make it, and spend my share of that cash. You hear me? I'm going to make it!” 


His legs were widespread and trembling, his eyes were fever bright, but the hand on his 
beltgun was steady. And Murdock suddenly realized why Quillan had survived this long—not 
as a result of any love borne him by Rufer and Canby, but because of their fear of his deadly 
skill in the use of that gun. 


He had made it this far. Even though he had been slumped over his saddlehorn minutes 
ago he was still very dangerous. Even Rufer and Canby together hesitated to attempt ridding 
themselves of him. 


“Sure, kid,” Canby carefully agreed. “You'll get your share.” 
“You damned well better not try to make it come out any different!” Quillan warned. 


Lucretia went to the fire and began preparation of another scant meal for him and Rufer, to 
be eaten before they moved on. 


Sidmore came through the trees, passing Murdock without looking at him. “Nothing in 
sight,” he reported. “I think it would be fairly smart, though, to start riding as soon as 
possible.” 


Canby nodded. “In about ten minutes, he said. 


“One more thing,” Sidmore added. “Murdock was planning to keep going as far as 
possible after dark tonight. With no moon, I regard that as a good idea.” 


“Who asked you?” Rufer snapped. “I say we begin blotting our tracks soon as it gets good 
dark, then fort up the best place we can find and give the stock a rest.” 


He looked toward Lucretia, thumbing his chin. It was plain she was an added reason why 
Rufer did not want to push on into the night. 


Canby said, “We better put plenty of miles behind us before tomorrow at sunup. So we'll 
ride as long as we can keep going.” 


Darkness came late. The cavalcade slowly plodded on, through wave on wave of the 
crowding barren hills, apparently wholly empty of life. Sidmore rode first, with Canby, now 
mounted on Murdock's stallion, following him. Quillan came next, increasingly unsteady as 
the hours crawled past, with Lucretia close by, riding one of the mules. Rufer brought up the 
rear, pulling along Canby's horse, which Murdock now sat. 


His chin was down on his chest. He fought against a weary torpor of body and mind alike, 
fought against the numbing sense of nothing being left to him but to wait out the hours until 
dawn. 


Murdock's hands were now lashed to the horn of Canby's saddle; his ankles were tied 
together under the horse's barrel. He had remembered something apparently overlooked by 
everybody else—that his razor was still in his right boot—but no use could be made of the 
honed steel if he could not get his hands on it. 


If there was one faint, feeble spot of hope anywhere, it lay in the growing abrasiveness of 
the relationship between Rufer and Canby. 


Rufer had again wanted a look at the money and Canby had opened up the packet, with the 
one-eyed man greedily fingering the bills. Then he had demanded his share at once. “It's 
mine; I want it in my pocket!” 


Like hell,” Canby had responded coldly. “You might get a notion to kite off and try for the 
border alone without us.” 


“T'm not leaving her!” Rufer had said, gesturing toward Lucretia. 
“Maybe not. But I'm packing the money,” Canby had stated flatly. 


This was something that still rankled in Rufer. So did the fact that Canby was riding the 
stallion. “That's the best horse in the bunch,” he had sullenly protested. “Seems to me we 
ought to toss for who gets him.” 


Canby had ignored this proposal and mounted the half-tamed black horse, which had 
fought him at first. Canby had curbed the animal roughly, hammering its head with his fist. 
“Behave, or I'll beat your ears off!” he had panted. 


It might come to an open clash between Rufer and Canby, Murdock thought, momentarily 
hopeful. But would this help him any? Even if they should kill each other off, Sidmore would 
remain. 


So would Quillan, perhaps. The kid had come down to the dry creek to look at Murdock, 
even though the fever burned brighter in his eyes. That he had survived this far seemed 
incredible. Murdock's bullet had spilled a good deal of his blood, so much that he should have 
been dead. 


But he was not He could still move, could still lean down to Murdock and spit in his face, 
with implacable hatred in his drawn features. “Come sunup, I've got a bullet notched to pay 
you back; Rufer can have one knee, I'll take the other, and we'll leave you for the buzzards— 
or the Coyoteros!” he had said. 


Or the Rurales; if they left him with his legs smashed the buzzards would gather quickly, 
circling, bringing one group of pursuers or the other straight to him. 


Canby called a rest halt. They stopped. Rufer came to jerk at Murdock's bonds, making 
sure they held, then left him. Murdock tried to ease the brutal strain of his cramped muscles. 


His fingers plucked at the knots Rufer had tied. He had been doing this since they had started 
but with no result thus far. By the brilliant spattering of stars in a black sky, he could tell the 
time was past ten. 


He heard a muttering of talk, perhaps discussion again of a canyon somewhere yonder with 
a creek which might not have gone dry. 


Quillan moaned, then shouted raggedly, “I'm going to make it!” 


There was a sudden startled, protesting exclamation from Lucretia, guttural laughter from 
Rufer and angry profanity from Canby. 


Rufer came tramping back to his horse. Canby, following him, said, “Keep your hands to 
yourself!” 


“You give too damned many orders,” Rufer told him thinly. “I'm through taking them. I 
wanted a squeeze and got it. Come sunup there's no sign of trouble, I mean to have even 
more. Don't try stopping me!” 


Both men breathed hard. Then Canby muttered, “She isn't worth us tangling with each 
other. Hell, man, let it ride and wait until we're a lot surer of getting clear than we are now.” 


Rufer grunted at this. He said reluctantly, “Well, maybe not at sunup, but I'm not waiting 
much longer than that. I said it once, she's no lily, and I've had a gutful of that woman looking 
down her nose at me. She'll crawl and kiss my boots before I'm through. And the first one in 
line with her is going to be me, Ed Rufer; you'd better not be standing in my way, Canby!” 


The other man breathed hard at this. But he did not react to Rufer's threat. Instead, “The 
kid is getting weaker, almost out of his head.” 


“Finish him off, then, leave him,” Rufer suggested callously. 

“You made the suggestion. So you go finish him off,” Canby said. 

“Risk a bullet in my head, the way he's riding with his gun out? You'd love that happening. 
The kid's probably due to cash his chips before long anyway, leaving you to scoop up 
everything!” 

“Go for him or shut up!” Canby snapped. “I'm sick of listening to you!” 

He returned to the stallion. Rufer swore sullenly as he mounted, jerking hard at the lead- 
rope to Murdock's horse. It was twined about Rufer's saddlehorn. They were on the move 


once more. 


A clash between those two was inevitable, Murdock thought, but he still could not see how 
it might benefit him, even if both died. 


He wondered sardonically what thoughts were in Lucretia Wayne's head now—whether, 
contemplating what was before her, she regretted having deserted Horace Belding. 


Murdock was half-convinced her motive in doing that had been knowledge on her part 
also, gained somehow, that he had the money, and that she had wanted to stay close to him 
and make a try of her own for it. 


He continued to pluck at Rufer's knots and he strained his wrists against their lashings, 
trying to force the rawhide to give a little, but he could sense no success in either endeavor. 
And the hours were passing, the time encompassing taint hope of freeing himself was 
narrowing down. 


Somewhat later there was another halt, but not at Canby's order. 


Lucretia cried out first. Then there was an exclamation from Sidmore, the first sound 
Murdock had heard from him since early dusk. Rufer called. “What the hell—?” 


An answering call came from Canby, “It's the kid. He fell out of his saddle.” 
Rufer grunted as he swung down, running forward, leaving his horse. 
Silence ensued for a minute or more. Rufer broke it, “Where is he?” 


A gun roared harshly with a lick of powder-flame close to the ground. Quillan spoke, voice 
weak but menacing. “Stay away from me! I'm going to make it...” 


Rufer shouted angrily, “You damned bothersome punk!” He pulled the trigger also, his 
bullet apparently going as wild as Quillan's had. 


Canby cried, “Stop it, both of you! Anybody within five miles can hear us!” 


Someone came at a silent rush to Rufer's horse and gave a hurried tug at the lead rope 
running to Murdock's mount. A pitter-patter of faint footsteps faded away. 


A long moment passed before Murdock realized that, in a sense, he was free. With this 
realization, his heels dug urgently into the horse's belly. It stumbled obediently into motion. 
With equal urgency his right knee squeezed against the animal's shoulder. 


It turned, but in an agonizingly slow manner, away from the other animals. For Murdock, 
its soft plop-plop of footfalls seemed to ring like anvil-strokes in the night. 


But he was drawing away, and there seemed no awareness yet of his departure. Canby and 
Rufer were snarling at each other, their words not quite clear. Sidmore tried to break in, his 
tone conciliatory. Rufer shouted, “Keep your damned long nose out of this!” 


No further sound came from Quillan. It was the woman who had given him this chance, 
Murdock thought, accepting a desperate risk, making the only move open to her, and he felt 
hot shame at all of his hard thoughts concerning Lucretia Wayne. 


He was gaining some distance. The voices were fading behind him. Then another shout 
came from Rufer, this time in high-pitched wrath. “Murdock's gone!” 


They were all yelling then and guns were roaring again, seeking him—including Sidmore's 
gun, Murdock thought, his reason as urgent as those of Rufer and Canby that their captive 
should not get away. 


Perhaps he was skylined, for Murdock heard bullets whistling close. He bent forward, 
huddling down as much as he could, heels drumming hard. “Give me some run, horse,” he 
whispered. “Only a little; get me clear!” 


The horse broke into a racking gallop, carrying him on through the night, the prospect 
terrifying if he could not free his hands, but at least each forward leap was bearing him 
beyond reach of the deadly hates of those behind him. 


CHAPTER TWELVE 


THE HORSE STOOD WHERE IT HAD stumbled to a halt with a bellows-heaving of its 
lungs, quivering in all muscles. Murdock did not know how far he might be from those he had 
left. No sound of pursuit came to him, but perhaps he had not drawn away much more than 
beyond earshot. He feared the attempt, though, to ride any farther. His mount was too near 
being completely finished. If he goaded it again with his heels the animal might collapse and 
pin him to the ground. 


He worked frantically to free himself, fingertips plucking at Rufer's knots. This attempt 
would have been difficult enough by daylight. In the darkness, working by feel, Murdock 
began to have a panicky sense that it was impossible, that morning would find him still 
helpless, prey for whoever might come along. 


He fought against this. Any knot which one man had tied—could be untied by another, 
Murdock told himself, and redoubled his efforts, concentrating on one knot alone, the one 
most accessible at the saddlehorn. A nail broke off to the quick, and another; he felt blood 
flow from his fingers but gritted his teeth and kept on. 


False dawn came, about three, and waned, with even thicker darkness for a spell as a 
morning breeze began to blow. And the horse, which had stood quietly until now, began to 
move again of its own volition, at first in what seemed an aimless amble, then more 
purposefully, snorting, tossing its head, increasing the pace to a fast walk. 


Murdock tried, with low, harsh commands, to make it stand again, and could not. He felt a 
spurting of fearful sweat at the thought that it might be making an attempt to join those they 
had left. 


A pale wash of light began to spread in the eastern sky. He discovered himself in a fairly 
wide valley of many cross ridges, with low clumps of wiry-branched trees here and there. The 
night broke abruptly, in full retreat before the sun, as crimson spears flashed above distant 
peaks. And Murdock felt the knot on which he had worked so long give a little. 


He strained his wrists hard against the lashings; roughly chafed, they were bleeding also. 
He set his teeth and forced himself to patience, plucking at that one knot, feeling it slowly 


give even more. Just as the sun appeared he pulled an end of rawhide free, jerked furiously 
and lifted his hands, released from the horn. 


He bent down to his right, plucked the razor with care from his boot, shook out its blade 
and awkwardly sawed through the thongs binding his wrists together. A moment later, with 
another downward bend, he severed the lashings at his feet. Then he slid from the saddle and 
was on his knees on the ground, with hot tears of thankfulness pricking the corners of his 
eyes. 


The horse was going on. Murdock called croakingly a command to halt which was 
ignored. He stumbled after the animal, trying to grab up the trailing lead rope, but his hands 
could not grasp it. The horse drew away at a wavering trot, going down into a hollow where 
some of the stunted trees clustered. There was also thick undergrowth, high tulle reeds and 
sawegrass. The horse plunged in among the reeds, and at last came to a halt. Following, 
myriads of tiny needles seeming to prick his feet as circulation returned to them, Murdock 
discovered what the horse had sought and found, either instinctively or by scent. 


It was scarcely more than a boggy seepage, more mud than water, and green-scummed. 
But, dropping to his knees beside the horse, Murdock cleared the surface with one sweep of 
his hand, and drank blessed moisture for his parched mouth and throat. 


Three convulsive swallows; he forced himself to rise again, to fumble the lead-rope from 
the mud and to pull the horse away before it foundered itself by drinking too much. It fought 
him, but he worked on in among the reeds, made a tie and left the animal standing. Then he 
found even deeper cover for himself and let exhaustion claim him, dropping into slumber as 
deep as death itself. 


Well past noon, when the heat was intense on a high table-top mesa and the hills seemed to 
sweep on and on toward the north and east, riders appeared on a ridge some miles to the south 
and spread out in line, halting for several minutes before they turned and worked away due 
east. 


Murdock, trudging slowly and leading the horse, saw them, counted eight men, and knew 
it was the Rurales again, implacably coming on. 


He saw nothing else, no sign anywhere of life or movement, but felt an intimidating sense 
that this could not long continue. He worked on afoot, leading the horse, resting it as much as 
possible, fearing the moment when he must turn, leap to saddle and spur it in flight. 


In among the reeds he had slept very hard for several hours, then uneasily for an hour or so 
more before shaking himself awake—and shaking off also, instantly, the urge to stay where 
he was and wait for night again before going on. 


He could not wait. Lucretia Wayne, who for a third time had made Seth Murdock a gift of 
his life, must be found quickly before the wolves with whom she rode made their ferocious 


demands of her. 


He was nakedly vulnerable to their guns—but he had to go after her. 


Murdock had let the horse drink again, had slaked his own thirst anew, then had left the 
tempting cover of those reeds. He had worked eastward, seeking the trail of those he had to 
find but not finding it, stumbling onto this mesa and starting across; it ended yonder at what 
seemed to be a canyon. 


Coming toward the canyon edge, Murdock did at last find something—the last thing in the 
world he had expected to encounter. It was a wagon, rolling along in a seemingly aimless 
manner, yawing this way and that with squeak of wheels, drawn by two very tired, gaunt 
mules. 


Murdock cautiously approached, stopped, had a look at the man who sat on the seat, and 
spoke, “Hello, Belding.” 


There was no response. 


The two days since Murdock had seen him last had worked a shocking change in Horace 
Belding. The beginning of a white beard was thick on his sunken cheeks. He had lost his hat. 
His face, his hair, his clothing, were smeared with dark gouts of dried blood. But the greatest 
change was plainly visible in his eyes. They showed only a flat, still blankness. 


Murdock caught at a head-stall and stopped the mules. He climbed to the wagon seat. 


Belding suddenly giggled. He said, in a startling childish treble voice, “I took it out of the 
trunk and hid it. Nobody else ever gets any of it!” 


Then, hands clawing at his blood-soaked duster, he crooned, “All mine...” 


One of his trunks was open, with tangles of clothing scattered about. Murdock saw a tin 
box, perhaps taken from it, likewise open, and empty. The water barrel was still lashed at the 
tailgate. He reached out to the man, making a quick check. Belding had not been harmed. 


The Dragoon pistol was under his belt. Murdock lifted the weapon, met no resistance. He 
checked it, finding the gun fully loaded, while piecing together what must have happened. 


The Coyoteros had grabbed him some time yesterday. They had seized the two peons also. 
What they had done to that hapless pair had been too much for Belding to take. His reason, 
probably already unstable, had left him; his mind had cracked, shivering to fragments. 


And the Apaches, who had a superstitious awe and fear where madness was concerned, 
must first have smeared him with the peons' blood, in some savage ritual, then let him go. 
They had refused to tamper with what they felt their strange gods had already claimed, or with 
anything belonging to him. 


Murdock looked again into the blankness of Belding's eyes, and shook his head, with wry 
acceptance of the burden this chance encounter had laid on him, balanced a little by the 
acquisition of the gun. He had found the man; he could not now walk away from him. 


There was a little food in the wagon. Murdock gnawed at raw bacon and forced down a 
mouthful of corn meal. He made Belding eat a little and gave him a drink, then watered the 
mules and his own horse. Some grain was left, in a sack; he fed them. 


He tied on the horse, took the mules' reins and began to drive. If pursuit caught up now he 
would have to fight; he could not run. 


Belding, huddled on his side of the seat, clawed at his duster and continued his tuneless 
crooning. He also whimpered, and grimaced in pain—sickness of body as well as of mind, 
Murdock supposed, but could do nothing about either. 


The mesa ended against the rim of a deep canyon. Working along that rim, Murdock 
presently found a trail leading down. He also discovered something else, the sign he had been 
seeking—hoofprints of shod horses, and the markings seemed quite fresh. 


It must be those he sought, he told himself, and guided the wagon down the trail, brakes 
set, dust roiling up from sliding wheels. The trail was steeply slanted and barely wide enough. 
Twice he feared the wagon would slide off, with no chance for him to jump, since he was 
riding on the canyon side. But the mules made it to the bottom, a narrow, twisting defile, with 
considerable timber and the meandering trickle of a creek, no doubt the place that Rufer had 
talked about. 


Murdock turned north, following the tracks along the soft sand creek bed, but the light 
wagon rolled without bogging down. There was coolness here, a wind tunneling down the 
canyon, rustling the trees. 


He studied the steep, almost perpendicular walls on either side. They were several hundred 
feet high, made of rock which looked as though it had been cleaved by a giant knife. No other 
trail up those walls appeared. 


Miles flowed past. The day's hours were slipping by, with a gauzy gray light that was near 
to dusk beginning to fill the canyon. The tracks he followed continued in the sand. Then 
Murdock, keeping taut watch ahead, grunted hard, swung—the wagon aside in among scaly- 
barked pines, and halted the mules. He said to Belding, “Wait here,” while knowing the man 
probably had no understanding of his words or of anything else save some mistily- 
remembered secret he was holding in a dim recess of his brain. 


Murdock left the wagon, going ahead warily on foot. He meant to strike hard and fast, with 
full surprise. 


A wavering thread of smoke, glimpsed for a moment above intervening pines, told him 
they had stopped before him. But he had no further glimpse of that smoke; Murdock began to 
run, fearful they might have moved on. 


He rounded one of the creek's numerous bends and had a clear view of them, perhaps a 
quarter of a mile away. 


They had halted on the creek's west bank. Quillan was not visible. Lucretia, beside the fire 
she had stifled, was putting their remaining grub into its sack. Sidmore, nearby, was scanning 
the canyon's rims. 


This side of those two, Rufer and Canby were standing face to face embroiled in a hot 
quarrel, the echoes of their voices, like a clashing of knives, reaching Murdock. 


It was abruptly broken off by Canby, who backed away from Rufer, still keeping the man 
before him. He reached to the stallion's reins and lifted himself to saddle, Rufer standing 
sullenly where he was, looking on. Canby was ostentatiously holding his right hand free, 
above his gun. 


Murdock continued to run, skirting timber. 


The stallion abruptly squealed and reared, a display again of mutinous temper. Canby had 
to grab at the reins with both hands to avoid being thrown off. 


Rufer instantly whipped a gun from his belt and put a bullet into him, the violent impact of 
the slug plainly visible, the explosion a minor thunder-clap in the canyon's quiet. 


Canby pitched out of saddle and hit the dirt face down. He lay limp, unmoving. The 
stallion, pitching, squealed again. Rufer ran at the big horse, snatched the reins, snubbed the 
stallion's head down and cuffed it brutally with his gun-barrel. The horse subsided, with a 
wild trembling. 


Lucretia and Sidmore were standing frozen, looking on. Rufer wheeled toward them 
wolfishly, the gun jerking in his hand. Sidmore made no move, but Lucretia started at a dull, 
tired pace toward the waiting mules. 


Rufer laughed aloud, then bent to Canby's still body, heaved the man on his back and tore 
his jacket open. He found what he wanted, the oilskin packet, and straightened up with it held 
aloft exultantly. 


All this while Murdock was running at him. He had cut the distance between them to fifty 
yards or less, in a line drawn at an angle across the creek bed. He shouted, “Rufer!” but the 
sound came wheezingly. 


He leveled the Dragoon pistol and pulled the trigger, saw Rufer peer toward him, mouth 
gaping in surprise, eye murky and wild, his own gun starting to swing around to bear on 
Murdock. 


An instant later there was a whistling in the air and something arched high between the two 
of them, to plunge into sand twenty feet short of Rufer. It was a long lance, bearing a circlet 
near its iron point of white feathers tipped in crimson and black. 


Murdock looked back and saw them bounding forward in their swift rush of attack, painted 
as in the fight at the ridge, rifles beginning to crash in an uproar of firing, their gobbling 
screams awakening wild echoes which fled back and forth across the canyon—the Coyoteros, 
and many of them, at least a score in sight. They had probably followed him down the trail, 
Murdock thought. 


He looked forward again. Lucretia had disappeared, and since one mule was galloping 
around a bend yonder in the canyon, it seemed, hopefully, that she was fleeing on the other. 


Sidmore had scrambled into the saddle and was riding after the mule, furiously rein-whipping 
his horse. 


Rufer mounted also. He sat the stallion for a moment and hammered a bullet before 
pointing the big horse north also, setting his spurs cruelly, a derisive, taunting yell floating 
back. 


Murdock, running again, darted across the creek bed and into the fringing screen of pines 
beyond the opposite bank. 


The Coyoteros had made a tactical error, it seemed, in deciding on dismounted attack. 
Rufer could build a good lead before they could turn back to their ponies and take up pursuit 
again. Perhaps he would get completely clear; there was a desirable prize here which might 
hold them for a little while, Murdock thought grimly—himself. 


He threaded his way among the trees, hurriedly seeking some way up the west canyon wall 
and finding none. 


Sidmore was out of sight by now. But Rufer was not. There in the creek bed, no more than 
a hundred yards from the spot he had left, Ed Rufer was in trouble. 


The stallion was fighting him, pitching and bucking in a tight circle, sand flying like spray 
from its lashing hoofs. Rufer was trying in vain to curb the horse, straighten it out and send it 
running again. Screaming in rage, the big black refused to heed him. 


The Coyoteros were rushing past along the creek, pointing themselves at him with a 
chilling singleness of ferocious intent. Rufer, cursing frantically, lost one stirrup and then the 
other as the stallion spun about in a blurring frenzy of action. He teetered precariously in the 
saddle; he was thrown, landing hard, and the stallion was gone, racing off to northward, 
stretching out in a flow of speed which bore it swiftly away. 


Rufer dragged himself up, triggered two more bullets, then began to run, heading toward 
the east canyon wall, vanishing among trees at its base, reappearing a moment later, 
scrambling up a talus slope. 


Murdock noticed that a mounted buck had appeared by the creek and was looking on. It 
was the tall one from the ridge fight, there could be no doubt about it—the same chest and 
face paint and his left thigh was marked by Murdock's bullet, the wound disdained and left 
uncovered. 


Murdock drew a bead on him, counting the distance a little too much for an effective hit 
with a handgun, but trying nevertheless. The buck glanced at him and swerved away, toward 


the east wall. 


The other Coyoteros, in hot pursuit of Rufer, had ceased their yelling. Now they began a 
deep-toned chant: ““Zas-tee! Zas-tee—!” 


Murdock had heard that cry before: Kill! Kill! 


The mounted one called a harsh order and they fell silent A pair of them appeared on the 
talus slope. 


Rufer, at the top of the slope, continued to climb, now on the rock wall, finding fissures 
and seams he could use to pull himself up by fingers and toes, slanting away from the slope, 
working out over a great mass of boulders heaped below him. He was already a hundred feet 
above the canyon floor in his effort to reach the rim. 


And he was an easy target for any of the rifles below. But no questing bullet found him, 
and Murdock realized the call from the mounted leader had been to spare him. Rufer was not 
to die—not yet. 


Murdock continued to move along, but slowly, his attention held by the deadly drama 
unfolding on the other side of the canyon. 


Rufer had reached a narrow ledge. He twisted about, bringing his gun to bear, and used 
two more bullets. His nearest pursuer, at the top of the talus slope, crumpled down. The other 
one bent over him, cried out in rage, and started the climb up the wall after Rufer. Others were 
swarming close behind. They began to climb also. 


Rufer went on. He encountered a projecting knob and pulled himself up on it with an effort 
indicating that he was badly worn from the struggle to get that far. Then Rufer looked to what 
was still above him, and across the canyon Murdock felt the despair that must in that moment 
be shivering through the man. 


Between Rufer and the canyon rim was a wide facing of granite. Perhaps there were some 
fissures and seams in it also. Perhaps he might have found it possible to squirm on up, except 
for one terrible fact: the slant of that sheet of granite was outward. It was impossible for 
anyone to climb it. 


He stood on the projecting knob, now looking down at his pursuers, swarming implacably 
up to him. Rufer's gun dipped, but he did not fire. Instead, he cursed and hurled the gun at the 
nearest buck, who ducked aside as it flew past—an empty gun, Murdock realized; Rufer had 
used its bullets too quickly, and there had been none left in his pockets to load it again. 


For Ed Rufer it was trail's end, with a dreadful finality. He, whom all Apaches had marked 
for the agony of a slow, slow dying, was brought to bay with no escape possible, and the 
Coyoteros began to shout again, in gleeful anticipation of their hands on him. 


There was still a band of sunlight high up on the eastern wall clearly outlining Rufer as he 
stood on the projecting knob, falling silent and standing motionless for a dragging moment. 
Then Seth Murdock was greatly surprised to hear the man call to him. 


“Murdock!” Rufer shouted. “I know you're down there somewhere. Take a look and do 
some crying, damn you!” 


He brought out the oilskin packet and ripped it open. He scattered the bills it contained, a 
handful at a time, throwing them away from him, to be caught and whipped this way and that 
by the wind, with brief glintings of green and gold. 


When the last bill was gone, Rufer cursed his tormenters again. They were close, very 
close now. He retreated on the knob until his back was against rock. He ran forward two steps 
and leaped into thin air, hurling himself far out, seeming for a moment to hang suspended, 
legs still churning, before he plummeted down. 


His body slowly turned a little. He struck first against one of those upended boulders with 
battering impact; his body caromed out and on down, disappearing behind a masking screen 
of pines. 


A great howl of frustrated anger burst from the Coyoteros. And Murdock ran, knowing 
they would now turn quickly on him. 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


HE RAN, AND FOUND the trail he was seeking, a faintly-marked track zigzagging up the 
sheer face of the western canyon wall. But the discovery was made too late. He had to stop 
where the trail began and face about to make his stand. 


They came at him, pouring through the pines, their gobblings now low and throaty, their 
final rush coming from a dozen directions at once. His gun had been fully loaded and held 
four bullets, with no thought in Murdock of using one on himself to cheat them as Rufer had 
done; not while any breath remained could he deny life. 


He tried to make each of those bullets count, but the canyon light had grown quite 
uncertain and they were very quick and agile as they swarmed at him. He had managed only 
to wing one before they were upon him, and the gun was empty. 


Murdock fought on, using the gun's iron on them, using fists and boots, but they were too 
many and it was hopeless. They overwhelmed him, bore him down and pinned him. Then, 
hands bound at his back, he was jerked to his feet and started up the trail. He was handled 
brusquely but without roughness. What was to happen to him next, Murdock gathered, was to 
take place on the mesa above, and he remembered that Apaches liked high places when they 
made a ceremony of killing. 


He lay spread-eagled on his back, each hand and foot separately pegged down. The sky 
was gray in this last moment before full darkness. A fire burned brightly off at some distance. 
The Coyoteros were gathered about it; one was speaking in a quavering sing-song. Not all 
were at the fire. A guard set to watch Murdock was nearby, and another was moving about at 
the pony herd, in the other direction. Their mounts had been brought along only moments ago, 
and since it was impossible for horses to use the goat track up which Murdock had been 
shoved, he thought it probable that the riders herding them had used that other trail, the one by 
which he had gone down into the canyon, driving Belding's wagon. 


Someone was suddenly looking down at him—the big buck, tapping his painted chest and 
growling, “Soy Tzinn.” 


“Tam Tzinn,” he was saying, and continued, in the same rough Spanish, “I call you En- 
thlay-set-daon. You understand the word?” 


“Si.” It meant courageous in Apache, one to be admired. 


“That other one, the taker of heads—dah-es-dah!” Tzinn said, spitting contemptuously. 
“He would have screamed like a nah-lin,”” like a woman, “if we had put our hands on him. 
You fought well and will die well. We must give much thought to your dying. Many of our 
brothers have joined us since last I saw you, and we are nearly three tens,” thirty. “Each must 
have his say.” 


This explained the talk that was going on; it was a debate as to how the prisoner was to be 
killed—by flaying and slow roasting, perhaps, or by the equally slow death of many cuts. 


They were wickedly ingenious in torture, though to them, with their complete disdain for 
pain and death, it was something else. Tzinn was feeling, quite sincerely, that to deliberate 
over the matter of wrenching Murdock's life from him, choosing with care a maximum of 
agony to be withstood was to pay him the highest of compliments. He might be a little better 
off, Murdock thought with irony, if he had not fought them so hard. 


“Schico, when the sun comes again we will know how it is to be done,” Tzinn concluded 
and stalked away. 


This was further irony. The buck, war-chief of the Coyoteros, had called him friend, 
probably a final salute to what Tzinn considered his bravery. And it seemed Murdock was to 
be allowed to live through the night before the ending of his life began. 


He studied the sky, thinking about it all, the step by step workings of fate which had 
brought him to this moment, to a dilemma from which, at last, there could be no escape. 


One fact almost balanced out all else, though, he told himself: Lucretia had made it away. 
She was now in Sidmore's company but even this was preferable by far to being taken by the 
Coyoteros. The border must be near, and their chance of reaching it, of finding safe haven at 
Tucson, must be good. Murdock held fast to this thought; it was all he had left. 


Then, a little later, a sliver of moon now out, the talk at the fire continuing, he plumbed the 
depths of ultimate despair at the sound of her shaken whisper, “Seth—” 


She knelt beside him. His guard, who had kindled a small fire of his own and was 
squatting near it, made no move to send her away. By the small fire's glow, Murdock saw 
tears glisten on her cheeks. She touched his face and his head turned from her in a spasm of 
tormented protest that it had come to this. 


He said thickly, “I thought you had escaped, along with Sidmore.” 


“No. Both of the mules ran. I went after them, trying to catch up but I couldn't. Then I ran 
too, among the trees, as long as I could, before hiding under a pile of brush. I knew you were 
somewhere near; I prayed for you, for myself. But two of them—found me—” 


“Sidmore... the damned coward left you behind!” 


“T think he believed I was ahead of him, on one of the mules. And—coward? But he took 
the risk of helping you get away, last night.” 


Murdock said, “I thought you did that!” 


“T had no chance. They made me stay close—to Quillan, until he died, along toward dawn. 
I heard them shouting that you were gone, with Canby blaming Rufer for that and deciding to 
ride on, not to tire the horses any further by hunting for you in the dark. This morning 
Sidmore managed to tell me he had pulled the rope loose from Rufer's saddle. It was the only 
thing he could do; he had no weapon, not even a knife to hand you. He felt certain you would 
manage to free yourself though and find us, then you and he together might be able to do 
something against those two.” 


So apparently he had figured Sidmore all wrong, Murdock thought. Not that it mattered 
now—or anything else. 


Lucretia continued, “I haven't been roughly treated, so far.” 


This was yet to come. It was the way of Apaches with a young and desirable female 
captive that she would belong to the two who had taken her; she would be used by them for a 
while, then passed on to the others, turn and turn about at their pleasure. If she survived this 
brutal debasement she would be a serf in some village, beaten and abused by the Apache 
women. 


Few of her kind managed to live long in such circumstances. 


He looked at her again, whispering urgently, “My right boot, at the top. My razor is there; 
take it!” 


The blade had been overlooked by his captors. Murdock felt the tug as Lucretia obeyed his 
command. She breathed, “I'll cut you free and you can run...” 


“No!” Time would not be granted for this, even assuming he would leave her; the buck 
watching him had suddenly grunted suspiciously. He breathed, “Cut your wrists. There won't 
be much pain; you'll go quickly. For God's sake— now!” 


Ruddy firelight showed a fresh wash of tears on her cheeks. “Seth, I couldn't do that at 
Mazatlan. I can't do it now, not while hope remains, even if it is so little.” 


With a harsh growl the buck came striding toward her. She was jerked up, pulled away and 
hustled off into the dusk. 


Voices crackled briefly yonder and Lucretia gasped something in weary protest. They had 
found and taken the razor from her, Murdock thought. He strained tormentedly against his 
bonds. 


The Coyoteros would make her watch him dying tomorrow, before her own travail began. 
Lucretia had refused the merciful way out and he feared there would be no release of any kind 
for her from the horror to come. 


Exhaustion claimed him again and he slept for a while, to struggle awake with a confused 
half-hope that it was all a nightmare which would now end. And it was not. 


The moon was gone. The night held a deep stillness. The talk by the big fire had ended, 
and the fire itself had died to a faint glimmer of coals. The nearer fire still flickered faintly; 
Murdock saw his guard, hunkered down, shift a little with a weary grunt. 


Momentary uneasiness rippled through the pony herd, hoof-stamping and nickering, and a 
sleepy growl from the guard posted there. The animals fell silent again. 


Murdock turned his head in that direction; he saw three motionless figures perhaps twenty 
yards away, blanket-wrapped huddled on the ground. The faint sheen of Lucretia's pale hair 
showed her in the middle. 


Murdock looked up at the stars. When they appeared again with another night, he would be 
erased—mind, memory, hopes and fears—from the face of the earth. There would be damned 
little to take with him, he reflected somberly, into what might lie beyond; his life, on the 
whole, appeared not to have been very well used. 


He remembered that he had not yet begged Lucretia's forgiveness for the harshness of his 
suspicions and reminded himself it must be done without fail. 


A faint ebbing sigh came from the direction of his guard. 


Murdock looked that way again. After a long, dragging moment he heard a dusty 
whispering, as of a sidewinder wriggling his way. 


He strained hard against his bonds. Then fingers touched his right wrist and a voice as dim 
as a distant puff of wind whispered, “Silencio! Momentito, amigo; lie still...” 


A knife hissed as it freed his hands and feet. Murdock twisted over onto his stomach, 
jerking rawhide strips from his wrists and rubbing hard to ease their numbness. He felt 
amazement too deep to measure, plus a heart-stopping rush of hope, and could not forbear 
from breathing, “Raoul!” 


“Por Dios, who else?” Something nudged at him and he found the solid weight of a gun- 
butt in his palm. 


He gripped it with savage pleasure. “Raoul, the woman...” 


“T know. Come!” The Rurale captain left him, wriggling again, toward the three sleeping 
figures. 


Murdock went after him, also belly-down. A glance showed most of the Coyoteros were 
off by the red glow where the big fire had been, sleeping there. 


Raoul stopped, lifting himself a little, peering; then he gestured with a stab of his hand and 
pointed. Murdock nodded swerving a little, working toward one of the blanket-wrapped 
figures. He heard another sigh as Vasco used his knife a second time; Murdock took the other 
buck, who suddenly stirred and started to sit up. He swung the gun, at the Coyotero's head 
with a solid chunk of sound and was instantly at Lucretia, between the two set to guard her, 
his hand closing over her mouth. 


Lips against her ear as she started, awakening, “Are you all right?” And, with an unsteady 
affirmative jerk of the woman's head, “Come along, then. We must crawl. Go before me.” 


“En seguida... hurry!” Raoul Vasco hissed, and wriggled off into darkness. Lucretia 
followed him. 


Murdock sent a hurried look about. He saw no one stir. 


But the ponies, made restive moments ago by Vasco's arrival, were starting to mill, sensing 
the three who were crawling away. A faint mutter of talk began at the herd; a check would be 
made to find out why the shaggy mounts were so uneasy. 


Murdock passed Lucretia and caught up with Vasco. “We have only a few moments before 
the camp rouses, Raoul. We must find some place where Miss Wayne will be safe when your 
men attack. I suppose they are near, waiting for a signal from you...” 


“Sangre de Dios!” Vasco interrupted. “Attack? Each in my company suffered some 
scorching, fighting that cursed fire; I brought only seven, those in the best shape, and even 
they are now worn from hard riding. To throw them against so many Apaches—no! My men 
are camped east of the canyon, waiting for me to return.” 


The discovery that Vasco had come here alone struck Murdock dumb for a second. 


Why had the man done such a thing, perilous beyond belief? But the answer to this must 
wait. Murdock said, ““What do we do now?” 


“We go down the trail by which I saw them bring you up,” Vasco replied. “I used it also, 
of course. A guard was posted at the top. My knife between his ribs sent him to join his pagan 
gods. Now, vamonos! And no more talk.” 


He rose to a half crouch, hurrying ahead. Murdock lifted Lucretia to her feet. They 
followed and made it to the canyon rim when a sudden furious howl of wrath was screamed 
out behind them. On the instant, Murdock knew, every buck on the mesa was instantly up, 
wide awake. 


“They have found out a little sooner than I had counted on,” Vasco observed coolly. 
“Senorita, the trail is before you. Start down. Tenga cuidado! Take care, for a misstep may 
result in a long, hard fall. Murdock, follow her. I will come along behind.” 


“T'll take the rear,” Murdock growled. 


“This is no time to be the hard-headed gringo. Do you have cat-eyes, to spot them as they 
follow us? I do. Obey me!” Vasco said. 


Murdock reluctantly went after Lucretia, taking her arm. This trail had been difficult 
enough by daylight; now, with the canyon a black pit, following its narrow twistings and 
turnings was a highly dangerous business. 


There was uproar on the mesa for several minutes, with much shouting and rushing about. 
Tzinn's deep-voiced roar of command stifled that commotion. It became quiet. A search was 
being made for signs of flight, which would soon be found. 


Murdock put Lucretia between himself and the canyon wall. He still gripped her arm. She 
whispered, “Why is Vasco doing this for us?” 


He had no reply for her. 


Vasco was humming jauntily, close behind them. He broke off to speak again, “They will 
be learning presently that following us will cost them too much. And they cannot bring their 
horses down this trail but must return to the other one southward, which I suppose you used 
upon entering the canyon. I did not see you arrive. I reached the eastern rim only shortly 
before you were forced up here. It was then that I counted them and decided the risk of attack 
was too great.” 


But he had accepted the risk of invading their camp.... 


A moment later he continued, “Several of them are on the trail. Senorita, flatten yourself 
out, por favor, as close to the ground as you can get. Murdock, we will discourage those 
pursuers.” 


Vasco dropped to one knee, humming again. Murdock had discovered by now that the man 
was as naked as an Apache, wearing only an improvised breechclout, but he had brought two 
guns with him and now cocked the other weapon, breaking off his insouciant tune to murmur, 
“Above us and to the left. Do you see them?” 


Murdock's eyes were adjusting slowly to the deep blackness. It was past three, he thought, 
the night's deadest hour. “No,” he growled. 


“T will light them a little for you,” Vasco said, and pulled the trigger. At the gun-blast there 
was flash of powder flame and startled yells came from above. 


There was instant return fire, bullets raking the canyon wall, screaming in ricochets. 
Murdock lined his gun with care on a brief wink of fire and pulled the trigger. More yells 
quavered in the night. 


He had the feel of having scored a hit. So did Vasco, who exclaimed in satisfaction, then 
said, “They are drawing back, a little; there will be some angry talk, now that they know we 
have guns and can use them well. But they will come on again. An Apache is even more hard- 
headed than a gringo; he will attack against any odds. We will have to blood them several 
more times, I think, before they realize this trail is too dangerous for them and it makes more 
sense to take the ponies down into the canyon and hunt for us there.” 


“Unless we are the ones who are blooded,” Murdock said. “In that case, there may be quite 
a different ending.” 


“Creo que si,” Vasco agreed. “I think you are right. Well, much blood has been spilled on 
the bosom of old mother Mexico and she would accept ours as well. For myself, though, I am 
not quite ready to die yet and I plan to make it out of here. You do the same, Murdock.” 


They had to stop three more times in the tortuous descent to fight off the pursuing 
Coyoteros, who screamed in fury above them, halted each time and forced back by their 
measured, deadly fire. 


During the second skirmish, Murdock shot his gun empty and growled, “I hope you 
thought to bring some extra bullets.” 
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“Por supuesto... of course! A pouchful, each notched for the guts of those baying /obos.’ 


Vasco handed over half a dozen shells. Murdock used them, asked for more, and got 
another handful. 


Between those fights in the still lingering thick darkness, they continued feeling their way 
down the goat track scratched in zigzags along the canyon wall. Once Murdock's boot slipped 
and he almost went over the edge. Both Vasco and Lucretia grabbed at him; he heard 
dislodged pebbles falling, to strike a long way below, thought of Rufer's fall and shivered as 
he muttered his thanks. 


Later, when it seemed they must conduct their fighting retreat all the way to the bottom, a 
call came down from the rim and Vasco said, “Now they go back, to make the try to find and 
catch us below. I think we must move fast to prevent that.” 


The night was breaking a little. Murdock could discern for himself that the pursuers were 
returning to the mesa, strung out and moving reluctantly away. He could make out trees and 
the trickle of creek emerging from the blackness below. The rest of the way down was now 
visible—no less dangerous, still, but at least they could see where they were putting their feet. 


He sent a measuring stare at Vasco, who chuckled, touching a headband circling his black 
hair. “I look all Apache, eh? Well, I have hated and fought them long enough. I can even 
think as they do!” 


He was probably right, Murdock mentally agreed, feeling no doubt Vasco's prediction as to 
the Coyoteros' next move would be proved correct. They would return, mounted to the other 
trail and take up pursuit again. 


“One or two will likely be left behind, to keep watch on us from the rim up there,” he 
remarked. “Raoul, how do we get away, once in the canyon?” 


“You will see,” Raoul Vasco said. 
“'Sta bien,’ Murdock agreed. “But you go first from here on.” 


He felt deep gratitude to Vasco, but he was also remembering the threats made in the hotel 
room and at the bridge, and he warned himself not to trust the man too much. 


Vasco shrugged, made no comment and took the lead. 


They moved on down quickly then and came out of the pines beside the creek at first faint 
light, another dawn since the flight from Poblano, perhaps a little more promiseful than the 
others; Murdock hoped so. 


Raoul Vasco looked up to the east canyon rim. “Murdock, I saw the one-eyed cabron 
throw your money away. Que lastima!” He sighed, a mocking sound. “What a pity that all 
those lovely bits of gold paper are gone on the winds of Mexico!” 


Lucretia stood wearily. Vasco's attention shifted to the canyon itself, southward, where 
night mists lingered. 


Something apparently was escaping his attention—faint markings left by iron tires, close 
to the water on the east side of the creek. Belding's wagon, bound north, had passed by here 
some time since yesterday's twilight, rolling partially in the creek itself. 


Murdock said, “It is time to talk, Raoul. What comes next?” 


Vasco's head turned, for a casual glance at him. His gun was thrust under the waistband of 
his breechclout. The other gun he had taken up to the mesa was gripped in Murdock's fist. 
Vasco nodded agreeably. “Talk? Yes, you are right. It is time...” 


Then, in a pantherish move, an explosive uncoiling of muscles under dark skin, he leaped 
at Lucretia, whipped her around and held her as a shield. His gun flashed out. Murdock found 
himself confronted by its muzzle, bearing on him. 


“Hands high!” Vasco snapped. “Andale!” 


Murdock's arms slowly lifted. He had no other choice; the danger to the woman had 
rendered him helpless. 


And Vasco laughed, wickedly amused at the ease with which this had been accomplished. 
“What comes next? An answer, amigo, and it must be furnished quickly. Do not try to put me 
off with any stupid gringo pretense of ignorance!” 


Murdock blinked. “An answer?” 


“Yes! I know about the mining engineer Nourse, who may have been searching for a 
mountain of lead in Durango, as he told the agents of Diaz, who occasionally checked on him; 


I also know what he found—a mountain of gold—and that he revealed its location to Belding, 
who then told it to the woman. And she told you. Now you will tell it to me!” 


So this was the reason for the hair-raising risk he had taken, crawling into the Apache 
camp to free the two of them. Belding had vanished, but he had seen Murdock and the woman 
and had gone for them. Greed had been driving Raoul Vasco. The chance for great wealth 
which also must have obsessed Horace Belding was making this man quiver in impatient 
eagerness. 


“Speak!” he ordered. “And if it takes bullets to hammer the truth from you—then, por 
Dios, I will use bullets!” 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


VASCO ABRUPTLY GAVE LUCRETIA a shove to one side. She stumbled and fell. 
Moving quickly forward, he plucked Murdock's gun from his hand, thrust it under his own 
waistband, and stepped back. 
“Oiga, hombre! Listen well!” Vasco said. “When we met in Poblano I had heard a whisper 
about Nourse and Belding, but it was only suspicion, no more. I sent a rider to the nearest 
telegraph, thirty miles eastward, bearing a message to Mexico City—to my sister, who is 
close to Porfirio Diaz and, like myself, ambitious—telling her Belding was there, and had any 
more been learned which might profit us if I seized him? Later, after I returned to put out the 
fire, saving Montejo his guns, her reply came, revealing that my hands on Belding could add 
wealth to the pride of the Vascos! 


“This is what she said: following Belding's departure from Mazatlan, a servant of his 
foolishly tried to find a buyer for something he had overhead. Don Porfirio's agents found and 
put pressure on him. He babbled that Nourse, close to death told Belding he had discovered 
the old mine, source once of Aztec gold—trich, very rich!—but lost these three hundred years, 
told also he had marked it, so it could be found again if one knew where to look.” 


Vasco now breathed hard. “You know what else the servant overheard—how, in the Sierra 
Madre ranges of Duran-go state there is one mountain, among many, near the headwaters of 
Rio Piaxtla, and the markings, the mine, are there. But the pressure on the servant was too 
much; the dog died before naming that mountain. You will do so, now!” 


Murdock said, “Raoul, all of this is completely new to me. 


“Bah! Here is Belding's woman. The two of you left Poblano with him. Belding had told 
her of the mine; how else could that fat drunk have gained himself such a woman? And she 
told you. Together, you got rid of him, planning to sell what you knew at long range to 
Diaz—who would buy, given no other choice!” 


The scene held a touch of wicked unreality, with the day's first light on Vasco's tense 
corded muscles and the vaunting surety in his features. He could impute to others only the 
same greed driving him. Vasco obviously had not had a glimpse of Belding and the wagon 
yesterday. He was certain he had figured everything absolutely right. 


Murdock thought fleetingly of Nourse—who, dying, must have meant what he had 
discovered to reach Lucretia. He thought of Belding, running with the secret, dreaming of 
wealth but fearful, especially of the forced return to Mexico —probably the reason he had 
handed liquor to Canby, in some muddled plan to attempt to talk the man and others of 
Murdock's crew, into leaving the train and helping him to reach Tucson. 


Vasco spoke again. “With the share I can bargain from Don Porfirio, I will be one of the 
wealthiest men in Mexico. Murdock, I had it in mind to let you go and run for your life, if you 
spoke quickly. There is still the chance. Accept it!” 


Lucretia came to her feet, one hand patting distractedly at her hair, the other moving at the 
bodice of her dress. She said, “You would let him go, but take me back with you?” 


“Yes!” Vasco replied. 
“Do it, then,” Lucretia said, ‘“‘and I will tell you what you want to know—after he is gone.” 


“Oh, no!” Vasco laughed, attention still warily on Murdock. “I am going to hear it from 
him. He owes me something, from Poblano, and here he pays. Talk, amigo!” 


His gun flicked slightly as he cocked it. “Do not make me use the bullets, for I will shoot 
to hurt and not to kill; you will soon be forced to name the mountain, no matter how you bite 
your teeth.” 


Lucretia uttered a choked, desperate sound. She ran at Vasco, two quick steps, from his 
left. Her arm swung at him. Steel sprung from her hand; she laid the edge of Murdock's razor 
against Vasco's throat as her other arm went about the man, hugging and holding tightly. 


“Throw him your gun,” she gasped, “or I will cut deep!” 

Vasco was no more surprised than Murdock, who had thought it certain the razor had been 
taken from her. He realized now it had been secreted in Lucretia's bodice. Holding his breath, 
he looked on—at Vasco, standing rigid, eyes going wide until they seemed all white, at the 


woman's face close to his, pale, strained, but resolute. 


The gun in Vasco's fist, still bearing on Murdock, quivered momentarily. Then, with a wry, 
surrendering grimace, he flipped the weapon forward into the sand at Murdock's feet. 


Murdock bent to pick it up. He retrieved the other gun from Vasco's waistband. Not until 
then did Lucretia step aside, fold the razor and return it under her dress, at her bosom. 


Vasco rubbed his throat. He said, “Dios, what a woman you are! Forget this gringo, 
querida; I will make you the first lady of Mexico!” 


“If I give you the name of that mountain?” she said. “But the first I ever heard of it was 
from you, a moment ago.” 


“En verdad?” Vasco said, brow wrinkling. “This is true?” 


“Now would be the time to bargain, if either of us knew anything,” Murdock said. “We 
don't. Maybe Belding did. He left us two days ago, running for it on his own.” 


Vasco deserved to know only this much, he thought. 


Raoul Vasco shrugged, fatalistically. “Well, it is now my turn to ask the question you 
asked me, amigo: what comes next?” 


“If you stood where I do,” Murdock growled, “you would pull the trigger and kill.” 
“For supuesto!” Of course!” Vasco growled, “So pull it! I have done many things, some 
of which I regret, but I have never yet begged, least of all for my life!” 


Murdock shook his head. “We owe you something for getting us free, whether you beg or 
not.” 


He shook the shells from one of the guns and threw them k aside, a dozen yards away, then 
threw the gun in the opposite direction. He opened the pouch dangling from Vasco's 
waistband, scooped out the other cartridges, took half for himself and threw the others aside, 
also. 


Vasco said, “So, you leave me? But, afoot, you have no chance! The Coyoteros will 
quickly find you. If you and the woman go with me though, up the east wall where I came 
down, we can make it back to my men. It is another trail the Coyoteros cannot climb on their 
ponies, and my horses are well rested; we will soon leave them far behind!” 


His tone was beguiling. But Lucretia, answering quickly, before Murdock could speak, 
said, “No.” 


It was Murdock's answer also. “We'll go the other way,” he said, and began to back off, but 
paused. “One thing more, to satisfy my curiosity: what was the real reason you allowed those 
guns to reach Ybarra?” 


Vasco laughed. “A gringo must always have a reason for everything! So, I mean to see to 
it there is a revolution, pick the winning side, and do well for myself. I may have lost the mine 
that Nourse found, but some day—quien sabe ? —I, Raoul Vasco, might own Mexico!” 


Perhaps he would, at that. Mexico would suffer from such ambition, though, and it 
suddenly seemed a pity the fire had not reached all of the powder barrels in Ybarra's 
warehouse. 


Murdock continued to back away, presently turned and began to move quickly. Lucretia 
hurried alongside him. 


At a bend in the canyon, Murdock sent a last look southward. Vasco had gathered the 
shells and the gun and was loading it. He looked toward them, hesitated, then went off toward 
the east canyon wall. 


“T thought he might try to follow us,” Murdock said. “But I suppose he really thinks we 
don't have a chance. Raoul could be wrong, though; he didn't notice the wagon is ahead of 
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us. 
Lucretia started. “The wagon? And Horace?” 


She also had not noticed the tracks he realized, and had chosen to come with him, despite 
the fact that they had no alternative to running afoot, rather than to accept Vasco's offer and 
the almost certain surety he could deliver her from the terror of Apache capture. 


Murdock told her of having encountered Belding and of why the Coyoteros had released 
him. “He must have passed by here yesterday evening, and they still did not hinder him.” 


“Poor man,” Lucretia sighed. “That dream of great wealth locked up in him—it must be 
why he told me that soon he could do anything he pleased... and it has brought him to this.” 


“T hope we'll be coming up to the wagon before very long,” Murdock said. 


He was thinking of the horse he had left tied to it and of those two mules. The rig could be 
abandoned, the animals used; they would have the chance which Vasco had prophesied was 
non-existent. 


They hurried on. Dawn coolness lingered, with a morning breeze sighing among the trees, 
a faint liquid murmur coming from the creek, the sky pale blue overhead and the sun not yet 


up. 


Miles began to pass—two, three, four of them, by rough count. Lucretia, plodding silently, 
was beginning to show signs of tiring. Murdock had to slow down. There was an occasional 
sign left by the wagon, though it had rolled mostly in the creek. There were hoofmarks in 
spots, the marks of iron shoes—probably Sidmore's horse—and also of unshod Indian ponies. 
Then, rounding another of the canyon bends, Murdock put a hand to Lucretia's arm. “Yonder, 
on the left...” 


One of the mules was down, finished, on a sandbar near the west canyon wall. The horse 
Murdock had left tethered to it was gone—and so much for his hope, now brutally stifled, that 
the Coyoteros might not have noted and taken the animal. He climbed a wheel and found 
Belding. 


The man was still on the seat, twisted a little and resting on his side. His eyes were closed 
and he seemed to be peacefully slumbering, but Murdock touched a palm to his cheek and 
found it cold. Belding had been dead for some hours. A bullet had not killed him. Murdock 
remembered his grimaces, the clutching at his chest, and Lucretia, looking on, said, “He 
complained several times of heart pains...” 


It was the end of Belding's fumbling, foredoomed attempt to get through Apache country, 
and it seemed certain now there had been another reason for his departure from Mazatlan 
other than by way of Mexico City and Vera Cruz, that he had been taking something with him 
which he feared he could not keep if he attempted to cross Mexico with it. 


Those locked, wire-strapped trunks indicated as much, as did his mad boasting of 
yesterday of something hidden under his duster. But Murdock opened the duster and found 
nothing in its one inner pocket, where the blood smeared on him had seeped through. 


He checked under the tilt, glancing into the opened trunk, noting the tin box again; he 
found nothing concerning the mountain Raoul Vasco had talked about. 


The sack of food was inexplicably missing, but Murdock discovered some scraps of grub, 
wrapped in a bandana. 


There had been momentary hope that the other mule might serve as a mount for Lucretia, 
but the animal was too weak for this. Murdock released it from harness. 


Lucretia said, “We must go on?” 


“Yes.” Go on, leave Belding as he was, with no delay. She gave the sad, still figure a final 
look, lips quivering, before turning away. 


The plodding began anew. They shared the bandana's contents, a chunk of stringy beef, a 
dried cake of stale beans, a leathery tortilla; apparently it had belonged to one of the peons. 


The sun seemed to leap into the sky and the heat began. He thought of what was before 
them now—this struggle to keep going, which could not last very long before the woman's 
strength failed her. Then... a waiting, with a full gun and eight extra shells, Murdock grimly 
reminding himself that one of those shells must be reserved for her. 


Some minutes after leaving the wagon they heard gunfire off to southward, a distant 
snapping of many rifles, hot for a bit and then sporadic before finally easing off. 


Murdock said, “Raoul must have had a brush with the Coyoteros. Maybe he planned it that 
way, tempting them after him up the trail on the east side of the canyon that he used last 
night.” 


“To hold them for a while, let us get a little farther away?” 


Murdock nodded. It was the sort of perilous chance Vasco would delight in taking, a final 
gesture to the two who had outwitted him. 


Lucretia continued, “I—I hope he makes it back to his men.” 
“Well, in spite of everything... so do I,” Murdock said. 


The woman stumbled, shortly following that exchange of talk, caught herself—but 
stumbled again and sagged to her knees. 


Murdock bent over her. “T'll carry you.” 


“No!” she said. “Leave me!” 


He lifted her in his arms and went on. She wept briefly, without tears, then fell silent, 
cheek against his shoulder, a braid touching his face, with the faint scent of honeysuckle 
again. Her weight was not inconsiderable; he could not carry her very far. 


But Murdock concentrated on taking one more step and then one more, while knowing that 
fatigue had ground him down and he was playing out, that it had all become hopeless. The 
canyon unwound endlessly before them. They must stop, resign themselves to the fact they 
were finished. He picked a blowdown—a heap of tangled dead brush—that might be used as 
cover, but passed it and searched ahead, noting a small cave where the east wall swerved 
close, just above the creek level. 


There, he told himself, they would wait. But the cave fell away behind them and he still 
struggled forward. One step more, he told himself, one step... 


Then he did stop, and put her down, breathing, “My God!” with deep thankfulness that he 
had not given up. 


There was a horse before them, snorting and beginning to back away. It was his own 
mount, the black stallion. 


Murdock broke into a creaky run toward the big horse, which tossed its head and ran, then 
stopped, pawing the sand, still saddled, reins dragging—lost, as they were, but refusing to be 
taken, refusing to let Murdock get close enough to snatch up those reins. 


For some moments they dodged about, in the creek bed and among the pines. Murdock had 
to stop, breathing hard, a fury of frustration in him, hand quivering on his gun, tempted almost 
beyond endurance to put a bullet in the cranky animal's head. 


Lucretia said, “Let me try.” 


She went past him, slowly moving toward the stallion, hand out, murmuring wordlessly. It 
backed away from her also, but several steps only before halting, trembling, while the gentle 
cooing of Lucretia's voice continued. The horse's head slowly lowered. It stood still and 
accepted the touch of her hand, a stroking of neck and muzzle before she carefully gathered 
the reins. 


Murdock joined her. She had accomplished what he acknowledged to himself was beyond 
his own ability to do. And all of this, a small miracle seemingly, filled him with fierce new 
hope, diluted only a little by the discovery that his Winchester was gone, perhaps jolted from 
its scabbard when the animal had fought Rufer. 


He lifted Lucretia to saddle. “We'll ride double.” 


The horse was rested. There had been graze and water available. It could outlast the 
Coyoteros' scrubby mustangs. 


But then he noticed something, a long, raw gash across the stallion's near hip. A bullet had 
scored it yesterday. There was smooth movement, though, as he mounted and heeled the horse 
forward. 


Maybe it would last through the day, he told himself, arms about Lucretia from behind. It 
must. 


After an infinity of time the sun was directly overhead, the heat intense. Murdock, who had 
pushed the pace constantly, staying in the cover of timber as much as possible, stopped and 
checked the bullet gash; then they went on, his fingers mentally crossed. 


Later, the creek was gone and there were no more trees. The canyon rims were beginning 
to shallow down. Also, the hills were fading away toward the east They were nearing open 
country. 


He had kept an eye constantly on the western rim, watching for the scout or scouts whom 
he felt must be following them there. But he had no glimpse of anyone. 


In the still, hot shank of the afternoon, the stallion suddenly faltered and began to limp. 
Murdock, who had been expecting it for some time, dismounted. “T'll lead,” he said. “TI feel 
much better; I can walk, too,” Lucretia offered. These were the first words they had 
exchanged for some time. He shook his head. She might as well continue riding until the 
stallion played out completely, he thought. 


Plodding anew, pulling the horse, Murdock found himself rapidly wearing down again. 
The day had been too long, its murderous anxieties too great. His wits were becoming fuzzy. 
One step, and one more... 


If the horse could have carried them until late dusk, they would have rested for several 
hours, then pushed on; with the coming of another day, surely, they would have been out of 
Mexico, within reach of sanctuary along the Santa Rita River south of Tucson. But this was 
not to be. The horse was not going to make it. 


Later, he discovered gray shadows were stretching out The rims on either side had become 
low, rolling knolls, and they were emerging from the canyon's mouth. Ahead, a far desert 
plain became visible. 


With a sudden piercing, vengeful scream, a Coyotero buck came plunging down the knoll 
from the west, rifle spitting the stalking scout for whom Murdock had watched, seizing the 
first chance in a long day to drive at him. 


Letting the reins go and running to one side to center the fire on himself, Murdock used a 
bullet, then another. He saw the buck swing and head south toward a second buck who had 
appeared from the canyon, now wheeling in a tight circle, rifle held high, an outrider signaling 
those following there that the quarry was in sight. 


In the same instant, Murdock had an awareness of the stallion running at a ragged three- 
legged gallop, reins dragging, off toward the north. He saw it veer away from a hollow where 
a few thin cottonwoods stood and abruptly founder, going down. 


Lucretia was up at once and scrambling toward the hollow, disappearing among the 
fringing cottonwoods. The two Coyotero bucks were meeting, then gigging their mounts and 
coming at Murdock. 


He turned and went at an unsteady trot to join Lucretia. He labored in among the 
cottonwoods and called to her wheezingly. No reply came to him. She was not there. 


CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


SUCKING AIR NOISILY INTO SPENT LUNGS, Murdock shouted her name again. 
There was still no response. Had she continued to run beyond the hollow, driven by fear? 


This seemed to be the answer. And he was forced to turn, to crouch beside a tree, not for 
shelter but to use the trunk as a brace for his arm, swinging his gun at the two who were 
driving at him. 


They were lashing their mounts mercilessly, with chilling screams, each fiercely eager to 
get at him before the others arrived. 


They were separating, evidently to drive into the hollow from different directions. 
Murdock held steady aim at the one on the right and pulled the trigger. It was a long shot for a 
handgun, but his bullet sped true. The buck was swept from his horse as though struck by a 
swinging beam, to puff dust in a hard fall and then lie motionless. 


The other pulled back and worked his rifle, hammering lead among the trees, until a stern 
shout of command made him stop. The full band of Coyoteros had appeared at the canyon 
mouth. The lone buck went at a run to join thee he was the scout who had worked along the 
rim during tine day, Murdock noticed. 


He re-loaded and arranged his spare cartridges on the ground, thinking of Lucretia with a 
coppery taste of bitter regret. There was so much he could have said to her but, absorbed in 
the day's grinding problems, he had said nothing. Now it was too late. 


Given only a little more luck, added to Vasco's act in holding the Coyoteros up for a bit, 
given a sound horse that could run, they might have made it. But that luck had not been 
granted and here it must end, Lucretia gone from him, beyond the reach of the mercy bullet 
which could have spared her shame and abuse. 


The Coyoteros were coming on, but with an odd sort of slowness and in an odd silence, 
broken only by occasional guttural calls which rattled back and forth. 


Murdock recognized Tzinn at the forefront. He saw Tzinn raise his hand, halting them, saw 
him come on a few more paces, stopping then also and studying the thin stand of cottonwoods 
before letting his gaze rove about, intently eyeing everything. There seemed an inexplicable 
touch of hesitancy in him. 


But, despite whatever was bothering Tzinn, Murdock thought, they would attack. That 
would be the time to fire fast, empty his gun, reload quickly, make every bullet count. They 
no doubt would like to take him alive, as before; Murdock meant to force their fire, to see to it 
they did not. And there might be a moment of grim satisfaction at the last if he could take 
Tzinn with him. 


Face and chest markings vivid in the late afternoon light, Tzinn shouted one harsh word of 
command and hurled his mount forward. 


Murdock saw Lucretia re-appear, off to his right, heard her cry to him, with the urgent stab 
of a finger which pointed toward the north, “That way, Seth; hurry! You can make it!” 


She ran, toward the Coyoteros. 


He thrust himself up and left the trees, a wordless, frantic scream tearing at his throat. That 
she should do such a thing, only to grant him a few moments more of life, filled Murdock 
with a madness akin to that which must have assailed Horace Belding. He aimed at her and 
pulled the trigger. 


Then his tired senses were battered by a wild uproar—gunfire, screaming Apaches, hard- 
driven horses squealing in torment... and Murdock tried dully to comprehend why there was 
gunfire both behind and before him, swelling in roaring cataracts on either side. 


Lucretia had vanished in a boiling cloud of dust. The Coyoteros poured past; they were all 
about him, milling, frenziedly slamming into each other in a strange attempt to veer off to 
southward. 


He glimpsed Lucretia again—down, still, against the ground. He tried to reach her. Half a 
dozen of the Coyoteros barred his way, making a momentary stand before whirling and 
fleeing. Murdock used two more bullets at them, then was hit, somewhere low, and fell. He 
struggled up, sheets of powdery dust flying at his eyes, had a dim glimpse of Tzinn and fired 
at him, but his left leg buckled and he fell, to lurch up with Tzinn lashing his horse away, 
untouched. 


An instant later blue-uniformed horses were passing Murdock at the gallop, a bugle was 
blaring a belated call and Sergeant Ira Hade was leaping down from his mount, grabbing at 
Murdock. “Easy, sir! I'll give you a hand back to the trees. It's over; they're running, and we 
can't chase them far. The Sonora line is yonder, less than a mile...” 


Murdock shook him off. He said hoarsely, “The woman!” And he started toward her, but 
his leg buckled once more. 


“T think she's stirring,” Hade said. “I'll go and help her up.” 


Men moved slowly about among the cottonwoods at early twilight. A fire was burning and 
coffee was coming to a boil. Somebody put a cup in Murdock's hand and he sipped gratefully. 
A bullet tear in his right thigh, roughly bandaged, was beginning to ache. 


Lucretia was not in sight. He and Hade had assisted her back here, untouched by the bullet 
Murdock had madly aimed but shaken by the fall she had taken in the blinding dust. She had 
said only a little, apparently too dazed to talk. 


Someone came to stand before him. He looked up and saw Major James Flanner, 
somewhat sunken-eyed, gaunt, gear gone shabby. 


Murdock spoke at once, forthrightly, “Flanner, the things I said to you when last we met 
were wholly untrue. I apologize.” 


“Accepted. I've talked to Sidmore; he made it, stumbling into us,” Flanner replied. “I'll— 
er—withdraw the charge against myself of assaulting you, if you don't mind. And if you wish 
to petition for a re-opening of your court-martial, we'll both testify for you.” 


He waited a moment—then, with no comment from Murdock, went on, “Yesterday I 
ordered half the troop, under Eames, to scout westward; I've sent a runner to bring them here. 
I have been waiting all day, the other half deployed and ready, in the hope you and Miss 
Wayne might somehow make it also; Sidmore was not certain what your fate had been. I 
divided up my men, covering the canyon mouth from three sides. Couldn't cover the escape 
route to Mexico, but it was a fairly satisfactory action, nevertheless, four of the Coyoteros 
killed, two wounded and taken, only minor casualties here. I'm of the opinion that band won't 
cause any further mischief soon.” So Tzinn's hesitancy was explained. He had sensed 
something that had caused him uneasiness—Flanner's half-troop, deployed and waiting; if the 
buck who had worked along the west canyon rim through the day had not been so eager to get 
at Murdock, the segment on that side might have been detected and the alarm given that a trap 
was waiting. Lucretia had told how, on the stallion, she had had an uncertain glimpse of riders 
to the north. She had hurried to the far side of the hollow, there to see them moving this way. 
Hurrying back, she had seen the Coyoteros begin their charge, had attempted to delay that, by 
rushing at the attackers, crying to Murdock to run. And he had tried to put a bullet in her. 
Murdock said, “Do you have a charge to prefer against me?” 


“On what evidence? I understand you came empty-handed out of Mexico,” Flanner said. 
“Miss Wayne tells me she never saw what was in your rigs. Sidmore says he never saw them 
at all. [have no charge. If I ever encounter another string of wagons heading toward Sonora, 
though, I'll take them apart, stick by stick!” 


His jaw was hard, but a sudden glint of unaccustomed humor lightened his features with 
reluctant amusement at how he had been tricked. 


Flanner strode away to inspect his night details being set in the lingering twilight. Then 
Sidmore came along, worn but smiling. “I lent a hand in the action,” he confided. “The feel of 
it was good. Once a soldier, always a soldier, I suppose...” 


It seemed a reference to the proposal that the court-martial be re-opened. Again Murdock 
had no comment. He was of two minds concerning this man. Sidmore had made it possible for 
him to escape from Rufer and Canby, but had also fled in the canyon, leaving Lucretia behind. 


Murdock growled his thanks for the first act. Sidmore said, “I heard whispers about you in 
Poblano and saw the money you were carrying, so the picture was fairly clear when those 
scurvy thieves seized you; I had to pretend to throw in with them while planning to help you 


get away at the first opportunity. Would have liked to go along that night, make sure you 
freed yourself, but I was afraid for Miss Wayne if I left her with them.” 


He scratched at thick stubble on his chin. “I managed to put in Canby's mind that it was 
probably due to Rufer's I carelessness you had managed to escape. Then Rufer killed Canby, 
and I was undoubtedly next, with no delay. Your appearance then was very providential.” 


Sidmore told the rest of it. He had run from the Coyoteros, thinking Lucretia had gone 
among the trees on one of the mules; with no glimpse of her he had headed on north, now 
thinking she was ahead of him. After running for some miles he had stopped and headed 
cautiously back, still hoping to encounter her. 


“T was nearby for several hours, saw fire on the mesa and feared it meant you might have 
been taken, but wasn't sure,” Sidmore said. “I hunted for a way up, but it had grown dark and 
I couldn't find one. So I started away again. Then—” 


He had encountered Belding's wagon rolling at an erratic pace along the canyon creek and 
had found Belding dead. 


“There was some food in the wagon, which I took,” Sidmore continued. “And I also 
discovered a couple of things on Belding.” 


A hand dipped under his coat and came out holding a long, side-opening leather wallet, 
worn and cracked, and also a cardboard folder, with string ties, about the same size and shape 
as the wallet. 


Murdock checked the wallet first, squinting in the ebbing light. He saw a wad of bills, U. 
S. currency. Sidmore said, “It adds up to around five hundred dollars.” 


Murdock then untied and opened the folder. Sidmore murmured, “They were both in an 
inside pocket of his duster.” 


Belding had probably carried the wallet on him since Mazatlan, Murdock thought, but for a 
bet this small folder had been consigned to the tin box he had noticed and the box locked in 
one of the trunks; then, during the flight with the peons, the folder had been taken out and 
placed in his duster pocket, perhaps with Coyoteros in sight and Belding making some 
hurried, hopeless plan to attempt to run on foot with it. 


Maybe—though Murdock wondered as he checked through the folder's contents, for they 
appeared to be only personal papers. 


But then he found something else, a single sheet, folded in half, then folded again, the 
paper brittle and the creases sharp. Murdock unfolded the sheet. He saw lines drawn in ink— 
roughly, as though it had been hurriedly done, a long wavy line which could represent the Rio 
Piaxtla Vasco had mentioned, other lines which seemed to indicate two mountain ranges, and 
an arrow that pointed to something. But what it pointed to was not shown, for the lower 
quarter of the sheet, on the right side, was missing. 


Murdock said edgily, “Did you tear this piece off, Sidmore?” 


“Yes. As I was looking through what was in the folder there at the wagon, I was holding a 
match and burned myself. My hand jerked and the paper caught fire. I pinched the fire out, 
tearing the piece off as I did so. Didn't mean to, but the creases are sharp and it just pulled 
away. The missing piece is in the folder.” 


Murdock found the scrap of paper and lifted it out. One side was brown, charred, 
something showing there, a string of consonants, an Indian name; it was to this the arrow had 
pointed. But as Murdock held the paper up, trying to read the writing, it was rippled by a faint 
night breeze. The letters began to shiver and fade. He attempted hurriedly to hold the charred 
section in place. It flaked off, disintegrating, crumbling to ash between his fingers, and the 
name was gone. 


For a second he might have held vast fortune in his hands —a name Belding must have 
feared he could not commit to memory, a piece of paper he had been afraid to attempt to carry 
with him across Mexico. Now all those who had known that name were dead; perhaps, Seth 
Murdock thought, some final inscrutable but kindly decree of fate had made it certain he 
should never know it. 


Sidmore said, “What do suppose that was? A map?” 
“Quien sabe?” Murdock said. 


Sidmore went on, “There is something else you might not have noticed, a couple of letters 
from Belding's wife in Ohio, begging him to come back to her. I suppose she should be 
notified of his death.” 


Lucretia had told the truth then. There had been a wife. 


Leland Sidmore showed a twisted smile. “Murdock I was tempted to keep all of those 
things, with my mouth shut; the cash would have provided me with a stake,” he confided. 
“And I also had a notion, moments ago, of using them for another purpose—of handing them 
myself to Miss Wayne, and claiming her gratitude. But... no. You do that. Call it a final 
payment for what happened at Bendigo.” 


He started to leave, but paused. “She told me about Rufer throwing your money away. I'm 
sorry.” 


It was odd, Murdock thought; he had felt no sense of loss where that twenty-five thousand 
dollars was concerned. He could feel none now—and no sense of regret, either. 


Lucretia was south of the cottonwoods, in the open, walking slowly, arms crossed, looking 
toward the darkening canyon—toward Mexico, as though reviewing in bitter memory all that 
had happened to her there. She stopped as Murdock limpingly approached, facing him, her 
features quite still. They were about fifty yards from the camp in the hollow. 


Many words were churning in Murdock concerning themselves, all that had happened and 
what might yet be, but he could not seem to say any of them. Instead, he told of Sidmore's 
discovery and offered her the wallet and the folder. 


With the money, he told himself, Lucretia could do as she pleased upon reaching Tucson 
tomorrow, having no further need of him. And he wanted her to need him—Jane divorced for 
desertion, the two of them together... But he feared to ask for this. 


Lucretia held the two items, unopened. “A map? And it showed the name of the 
mountain?” 


“Yes,” he replied. 
She sighed. “Poor Horace. He died because of it. I'm glad that mine is lost again!” 


Then she returned the wallet and folder to him. “I have no right to these. They belong to 
Mrs. Belding. Poor woman, let her have them.” 


Murdock stared at her. “But what will you do?” 

“Tt doesn't matter.” Lucretia said, and started to walk away. 

He went after her. His hand clamped her arm. “It matters to me!” Murdock said. 

“No! You made it plain from the start what you thought me to be, trash—” 

“At the start maybe. I don't think that now!” 

He caught himself, his gaze shifting to the canyon. 

A chilling whisper of alarm had seemed to reach him through the dusk. There had been 
some sound or movement to southward, where death had come close so many times these 
days past. Could it be reaching for them again? 

Fear held him frozen for a moment as he sent a harried look to Flanner's camp with its 
cheerful glitter of fire, men moving about, horses on picket line; fear that Lucretia might have 


come too far into the open—only the fifty yards but it seemed a mile. 


She drew a long breath, intent on his last words. “Seth, if you mean that you and I... Oh 
God, I have hoped for that so much, while telling myself it was useless to hope. But now—” 


Could Tzinn, counting from yonder the blue-shirts who had harried him and finding them 
only half a troop, be setting up a vengeful strike? 


Murdock released Lucretia. “Go back to camp,” he told her. 

It was a harsh command, as with coldness he thought of the possibility, still only a barb of 
fearful suspicion in his mind, that he might once more have to undergo the agony of deadly 
danger to her. 


And even a second of delay might be fatal. He gave her a push. “Get away from me!” 


She started toward the fringe of cottonwoods, head bent, pace unsteady, obviously feeling 
he had not meant what she had hoped for and was rejecting her. And Murdock, facing 


southward for another harried look, gun gripped in his fist, the cartridges he had laid out a 
while ago not retrieved, only two shells in the weapon, could not go with her. If assault did 
come, Tzinn would bear on him fiercely as a target. She must not be anywhere near him. 


Faint grayish light persisted here, swiftly dying. Were horses deploying at the canyon 
mouth, off at the edge of night, in this ghostly moment which had been used for attack on his 
wagons? Murdock squinted, eyes gritty from fatigue, for a long moment before he was sure, 
and shouted, “Flanner! We're being hit!” 


He began his own hurried retreat. 


The Coyoteros were coming at the run, beginning to scream, rifles cracking, a dozen or 
more left in the band by swift count, driving in a headlong charge. From the troopers there 
came startled yells, the spluttering blare of a bugle, a hoarse shouting of orders. They would 
form quickly—but too late, Murdock thought; it would be a wicked run past slashing fire, and 
the Coyoteros would race on, scattering in the desert. But Lucretia had gained shelter... 


She had not. She was back, running to him. “I should have known! Seth Murdock, don't 
ever send me away from you again!” 


Throat tight, he put her behind himself and faced the attack, gun desperately ready—but he 
held his fire. 


At the rear of the Coyoteros a file of horsemen appeared from eastward, racing all out, 
with a crashing volley, and another, with a deep-toned shouting which instantly brought 
memory of the night in Poblano: “Muerte! Muerte!” 


For the second time, Tzinn and his bucks were taken by surprise. Hit by that savage assault 
from the rear, they broke, scattering, each man for himself, seeking room to run, anywhere. In 
an instant the charge became wild flight. 


But one rider came on, rushing directly at Murdock, who saw a rifle muzzle dip at him, 
saw the painted face behind it and saw a flash of flame with a sense of being narrowly missed. 
Murdock sighted with care and used his two bullets. The rider pitched off his mount in a slack 
fall, the mustang running on. He heard a fading cry, “En-thlay-set-daon!’’ Then Tzinn of the 
Coyoteros looked sightlessly up at the first emerging stars. 


A line of troopers came at a run, but it was all over—and an end of killing, Murdock 
hoped, letting his gun go from slack fingers. 


There was a sudden shout: “Murdock!” 


Vasco was silhouetted against the sky, on a westward knoll he had gained. His Rurales 
were there also. After rejoining those seven he must have brought them here, Murdock 
thought, working along the east canyon rim. His reason? Quien Sabe, Murdock told himself— 
perhaps only to learn if he and Lucretia had made it. Eight against twelve or more; this time 
he had liked the odds, had struck, helping the man he had sworn to kill, the woman he had 
tried to possess. And he was laughing with wicked pleasure yonder, at the fight, the risk, the 
danger. 


Now, sombrero lifted high, he started to ride away. “Adios! Come again to Mexico, amigo! 
Give me another chance at you!” 


“No,” Murdock said softly to the man whose fierce ambitions, he thought, would either 
plant him in front of a firing squad or lift him high in the world. “This is good-bye, Raoul.” 


He shook himself and reached to Lucretia. She came into his arms. Their lips met, and 
merged, with fierce hunger. 


A little later he said, ““We'll go to Texas first. I have some money there. And after that—” 


Murdock remembered the night on the mesa, the feeling that he had made poor use of his 
life. Now he was finished with all he had been, finished with furtively running guns. He 
would go no more to Mexico. 


Nor would he seek to wear the blue again. It was too much a part of hatreds and 
bitternesses that he wanted to forget, forever. 


Both of them looked a last time to the south. Her past was buried there, to be forgotten 
also, from this moment when all things began anew. He made this promise silently to Lucretia 
and to himself as they turned their backs on the darkness that was Sonora. 


Sergeant Hade came at an anxious trot. “Sir, are you and the lady all right? Good! And 
chow is waiting—fried pork, hardtack—” 


Murdock suddenly realized he was ravenous. “We'll be right along, Ira.” 


But he took Lucretia in his arms again, then hesitated. “I forgot—three days of not 
shaving; I must be rubbing your face raw.” 


“You are,” she stated, giving him her lips. Then, withdrawing them, “And if you can find 
some soap—-!” 


She placed something in his hand, his razor, Murdock realized. He laughed, with a sense of 
tight-heartedness such as he had not known in years, doubly pleasurable because she was 
laughing with him. “Sure!” he said. “Will you watch me, as you did that first night?” 


Night and a fire and the woman close to him; he could live a long while and know nothing 
better, Murdock thought as they headed on toward B Troop's camp, each with an arm about 
the other, beginning to talk excitedly of the future. 


Bitter about being unjustly dasiied out of 
the army because of his wife and her lover, 


ex-Major Seth Murdock decided to make 
Weck sroney selling guns to the Mexican 
revolutionaries, 
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